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ON 


VoL. XXXI, No. 366.] 
URING the course of the recent London Musical 
Festival I was much struck by a remark made 

_ tome bya brother critic. I had pointed out to 

him how different was the quality of tone pro- 

duced by the orchestra under Herr Weingartner’s direc- 
tion from that produced under M. Ysaye. My critical 
friend smiled. “You are quite wrong,” said he, with 
refreshing directness. “ The orchestra remains the same 
whoever may conduct it. Each unit has his own being, 
his own ideas, and his own quality of tone. These things 
cannot be altered by any conductor. All he can do is to 
insist on his own phrasing, and to make the orchestra 
reflect his idea of a composition. The tone of the whole 
orchestra must remain the same.” Although my friend’s 
notion seems logical enough, he had the courage to alter 
his opinion at the end of the concert. The truth is the 
real orchestral player is almost neutral as an instru- 
mentalist. If you hear him play a violin solo you are 
struck by the want of individuality in tone, although his 
technique may be quite that of a soloist. And the longer 
a man has played in an orchestra the more he loses any 
individuality he may have once had. For this reason a 
band composed of soloists would not give as good results, 
from the conductor’s point of view, as may be obtained 
from a body of men accustomed to surrender their will to 
their conductor. It is difficult to say how quality of tone 
is caused. Even on a piano, an instrument of fixed tone, 
on which the human nerves have no direct action as they 
have on the violin, the tone of one pianist will differ in 
every way from that of another. One would think it 
impossible that a felt-covered hammer set in action by a 
lever could possibly produce but one quality of tone from 
the strings, and yet we know that the slightest difference 
of touch will give a vast difference in tone. How much 
more, then, can the stringed instruments, which are so 
directly acted upon by the player, or the wind-instru- 
ments, which can be made to produce any quality of 
tone, be the reflection of the player’s individuality! The 
great conductor has to capture this individuality ; he 
must be able to impose his will on the orchestra so that 
each player endeavours to do exactly that which he 
wants. A conductor who has no sense of beauty of tone- 
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quality will never obtain it from the orchestra, and we 
then get what may be called the normal tone-quality of 
the band ; that is to say, each artist faithfully obeys the 
conductor’s commands as to gradations of force and pre- 
cision of playing, but does not attempt to produce as fine 
a tone as possible. And the result is there is no in- 
dividuality in the tone of the orchestra. 

I was particularly struck by the difference in this 
quality at the London Festival, where the band was con- 
ducted by Herr Weingartner and M. Ysaye. The Berlin 
chef @’orchestre obtains a curiously brilliant effect feom 
his orchestra. It is a dazzling, white brilliancy, as different 
from the effect M. Ysaye obtains as the tone-quality of 
Lady Hallé’s playing is from that of the Belgian violinist. 
He aims at making the tone-quality of his orchestra as 
mellow and rich as his own tone as a soloist. But, quite 
apart from tone-quality, each conductor obtains an 
individual effect from his sense of proportion of tone in 
the separate departments of the orchestra, and from his 
insistence on phrasing. Quite an appreciable difference 
arises from the playing of the violins with the up or down 
stroke of the bow. Until lately in England hardly any 
attention was paid to this fact, and each violinist was 
allowed to play a passage with either the up or down 
bow, just as he found most convenient. One still sees 
this democratic freedom in an orchestra which I need 
not name. In this matter the conductor who can play 
the violin has an immense advantage over one who 
cannot, for in the first place he knows how a passage can 
be best phrased, and if needs be he can show the 
violinists how to do it, and they naturally will look up to 
the instruction of aman whom they respect as a great 
player on their own instruments. For this reason no 
conductor with whose work I am familiar obtains such a 
beautiful quality of string tone, or such masterly phrasing, 
as does M. Ysaye. And this playing of the strings has 
an influence on the playing of the wood-wind and brass, 
for although the ideal orchestral player has learnt to 
leave his individuality out of the question, he is really an 
artist, and, in the main, a very intelligent one. To play 
in a difficult modern orchestral work requires brain and 
self-control, and, indeed, much higher qualities than are 
necessary for the performance of third-rate solo music. 
Therefore, when the bassoons, clarinets, oboes, and flutes 
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see that their conductor is such a stickler for beauty of 
tone and phrasing on the cay of the strings, they them- 
selves strive to emulate that beauty. It is a fact that 
when a conductor merely asks of his strings that they 
shall be vigorous and “ pull out” the tone, the wood-wind 
and brass invariably follow suit, and their tone is coarse 
and their phrasing wooden. The example of the strings 
and wind even acts on the tympani and big drum. 

Passing from the question of phrasing I come to the 
proportion of tone in the different departments of the 
orchestra, a matter to which I have already referred. 
On this depends whether beautiful detail in the scoring 
stands out or is overwhelmed in the whole volume of 
sound. I am not a conductor, and therefore speak open 
to correction, but the most difficult works to conduct, I 
should think, are the symphonies of Brahms and Schu- 
mann. Brahms especially was fond of a very thick 
instrumentation. His scores, though broad in design, 
are very complex in their texture. He seldom uses his 
instruments as soloists, and he seemed to have an idea, 
as Schumann had, that there was no good in hearing an 
orchestra unless you employed all the instruments con- 
tinuously. I have heard men who can obtain a very fine 
performance of a modern symphonic poem, of which the 
score is more complex than any of Brahms’s symphonies, 
give a reading of Brahms in which all detail was merged 
in one strident or muffled roar. They simply had not 
learnt the art of obtaining a proper proportion of tone 
from the several departments of their orchestra. In this 
Richter stands almost alone, but, strangely enough, M. 
Ysaye runs him very close, and not long ago gave a per- 
formance of a Schumann symphony which was a reve- 
lation of clearness and balance. Herr Weingartner, too, 
has this sense of proportion, and auch of the breadth 
and vigour of his recent interpretation of Beethoven’s 
Cc minor Symphony was due toa careful adjustment of 
tone. A conductor must have an intimate knowledge of 
the possibilities of each instrument in his orchestra. He 
must know precisely the degree of softness and loudness 
with which each instrument can be played—in the wood- 
wind there are decided limits—and in the case of a 
zutti, in which the composer evidently wishes important 
detail to be heard, he must so proportion the volume of 
tone and dynamic degrees that the detail is not swamped. 
Even in those cases in which the composer merely added 
his wood and brass to give variety to the whole tonal 
effect of the orchestra—as a painter mixes colours to 
produce the tint he requires—the conductor should see to 
it that the proportion is well balanced. All these 
qualities in conducting seem to me very important, 
although they are but the technics of the art of directing 
an orchestra. A man may be able to obtain beautiful 
tone-colour, precision, vigour, and unanimity of playing, 
and he may have a fine sense of proportionate tone, and 
yet he may not be a great conductor. 

I leave interpretation out of the question—it is so 
much a matter of individual taste. Some people will 
think a Weingartner ideal in Beethoven, but I miss in 
his conducting of Beethoven a tenderness and subtlety of 
expression which should be there. Everything seems to 
be sacrificed to the whole effect. But there are two 
qualities that belong to the interpretative side which will 
bear brief discussion. First of all there is the emo. 
Wagner thought that the whole duty of a conductor is 
comprised in his ability to indicate the right ¢emfo. 
“His choice of ¢emfz,” he wrote, “ will show whether he 
understands the piece or not. With good players again 
the true emo induces correct phrasing and expression, 
and conversely, with a conductor, the idea of appropriate 
phrasing and expression will induce the conception of the 





true fempo.” This perhaps goes too far or does not cover 
enough. I have heard performances of which the ¢empo 
has been admirable, and yet as a whole they have been 
mediocre. But Wagner certainly hit the nail on the head 
when he insisted that the right comprehension of the 
Melos is the sole guide to the right zemfo. For rightly 
to comprehend melody is thé secret of fine conducting. 
It is possible that a conductor may phrase a melody here 
and there with infinite art, but he may have no grasp of 
the melody as a whole, and consequently we find it 
dragged and heavy, as often happens to that beautiful 
second subject of the first movement of the “ Pathetic” 
symphony. I would rather put it that a conductor must 
have a true. and innately musical idea of singing. That 
is the whole secret of fine conducting. How many 
directors of orchestra possess that sense? The true 
Germans are particularly deficient in this respect. Even 
Weingartner, with all his virtuosity—he is probably the 
greatest technical conductor now living—has not that 
sense to the full. The orchestra, under his baton, does 
not sing. Those who remember Herr Levi when he 
visited this country, or those who heard him conduct in 
the old days at Bayreuth, will know what I mean. 

These rambling remarks may not have any particular 
value, but they are the outcome of the unique week of 
orchestral conducting which the London Festival gave 
us. Perhaps I am not alone in having realized then for 
the first time what a splendid instrument a modern 
orchestra‘is if it has been well trained as the Queen’s 
Hall band has been. In the old days, before the advent 
of the interpretative conductor, the orchestra must have 
been an unsensitive instrument so far as expression was 
concerned, much as the organ is now. One can only 
regret that Beethoven did not know the modern orches- 
tra. Of one thing I am convinced : it has not even yet 
reached perfection. The composer of the future will ask 
more of it than the present modern composer asks, and 
the conductor of the future will be able to obtain from it 
still more beautiful effects. 

EDWARD A. BAUGHAN. 








THE PHILOSOPHICAL SIDE OF SOME LAWS 
OF HARMONY. 


By Louis B. Prout, A.R.A.M. 
(Continued from ~. 100.) 
CHAPTER V. 


§ 130. It cannot be called a “law of Harmony” that 
the root is the best note to double; it is merely a re- 
commendation, and therefore beside our present purpose. 
But it may just be mentioned in passing that it is founded 
on the plausible argument that because a certain chord 
is, for example, known as “ the chord of A,” therefore the 
doubling of the A is a natural method of emphasizing 
that fact and giving the root its due position of command. 
If every root were—as in olden times—virtually a Zonzc, 
this would without doubt be a weighty consideration ; 
but as our modern tonal system extends to seven notes, 
if not indeed to twelve, we here find the “tonal” principle 
overriding the merely combinational one, and at least as 
good a working rule may be formulated thus: Double 
primary rather than secondary notes; and diatonic 
rather than chromatic. Of course, if a primary note is 
also the root, its claim to be doubled becomes very 
strong ; but if a primary note is the third of the root, the 
claims of the two are pretty equal. 

§ 132. Rules regarding the leading note. These, though 
placed in one sentence, are two in number : 
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I. It must never be doubled. This is partly, but 
certainly not chiefly, on account of the “ Seylla and 
Charybdis” of consecutive 8ves and anti-melodic pro- 
gressions ; there are many cases in which it would be 
quite possible to steer a safe course between these, but 
where, nevertheless, the doubling of the leading note 
would be very inexpedient. A more cogent reason is 
that the note in question is the extreme sharp limit of 
the key so far as regards its diatonic material—/.c., it is 
five removes from the tonic in the ascending circle of 
5ths. It has already been necessary to urge that the 
doubling of primary notes strengthens the tonality, while 
that of secondary notes weakens it; and, of course, in 
the case of the latter element, the principle has a pro- 
gressive application, each note as we recede from the 
tonic having less and less power to support it. Solfaists 
will no doubt readily follow this idea from their “ Modu- 
lator.” Not only so, but the acoustical principle steps in 
to throw a little further light on the same point. Ina 
harmonic system founded upon the circle of 5ths no 
other harmonics than this very powerful one (and, of 
course, the 8ve) need be taken into account; but the 
5th alone shows sufficient reason for the general harsh- 
ness of the doubling of the leading note. Obviously a 
doubled note throws out its 3rd harmonic (perfect 5th) 
more forcibly than does a note which is not doubled ; 
and as the leading note is at the sharp extreme of the 
diatonic notes of the key, it occupies a unique position in 
that it throws out as its said 3rd harmonic a note which 
is chromatic—i.e., which is not in the key at all if we 
accept the simple diatonic definition thereof. 

II. When the dominant chord is followed by that of the 
tonic the leading note must rise a semitone. In practice, 
this is not always held binding, and I do not know that 
any other theorist is quite so strict about it as is Professor 
Prout as represented in this rule. Nevertheless it rests, 
in its general conception, upon a sufficiently firm basis, 
and I find it useful in teaching to make my pupils regard 
it as almost absolute at first ; if it has no other advantage, 
at least it tends to make them observant, training the 
essential faculty of what I may call ¢omal discrimina- 
tion. The principal reasons for the rule in question 
would appear to be: (1) The general upward tendency 
of the note (cfr. the commencement of § 132, note (e) on 
§ 146, etc.), due to its being the sharpest diatonic note,* 
claims recognition most particularly in that progression 
which is most ideally typical of tonal harmony, z.¢., from 
harmony of the dominant to its source—from the position 
of “unrest” to that of “ rest.” 

(2) The alternatives, if the leading note does of go to 
the tonic in this case, are inferior on the whole to those 
presented in other cases. If the chord of IL., of IV., or 
of VI. follows, the leading note can fall by step of a 2nd 
—ie., scale-wise; and a descending step-progression 
(scale passage) will usually justify a falling leading note. 
If the chord of III., V., or VII.° follows, the resolution 
of the leading note is merely held in abeyance; and in 
the meantime there is manifestly no need, and indeed 
no possibility of a progression to the tonic. But when I. 
follows, the leading note (unless going to the tonic) would 
have to fall by leap, or rise by leap. Macfarren considers 





* The difference between major intervals as a class, and augmented as a 
class, is, like all questions dependent upon the circle of sths, oy one of 
degree. The major 7th is only one degree less “sharp” than the least 
extreme of the augmented intervals—the augmented 4th. The order can, 


of course, be worked out on any given baSs note. Onc we get a major 2nd 
(the nearest to the Zer/ect intervals in its lack of pronounced “ sharp” ten- 
dency) ; major 6th, : major 3rd, . major 7th, re augmented 4th, 


ch augmented rst, ' augmented sth, etc. 


the latter preferable, but a leap up from leading note to 
mediant is rather weak tonally, as it brings into juxta- 
position the two sharpest notes of the key. 


CHAPTER VI. 


§§ 164-165. Rules for Treatment of & Chords. 1 have 
already discussed, in connection with § 106, some aspects 
of the “dissonance” (unrestfulness) of the perfect 4th when 
built into our chordal system by being founded upon the 
dass, and some possible reasons why the same dissonance 
is not felt when it lies between two upper parts. Dr. 
Prout contents himself with the general statement that 
the need for special rules for the $ is “in consequence of 
the dissonant effect.” § 164 only contains one prohibitory 
clause—the parenthesis in Rule III., which forbids a /eap 
to the bass of a $ from the bass of any inverted chord 
having a different root. After a good deal of thought, I 
am disposed to come to the conclusion that there is no 
one all-embracing explanation of the generally bad effect 
of this course, but that there happens to be a convenient 
rough generalization obtainable in this direction, covering 
a number of cases of somewhat different origin. That it 
is more than a “ rough generalization” 1 am not prepared 
to grant, for I believe there are a few cases where a 
dereliction of the rule may be made effective, while there 
are certainly also a few disagreeable skips to the bass of 
a ° against which the rule is no safeguard—e.g. from 
Illa. to-Ic. The question of root-progressions, good, 
bad, and indifferent, is one which is in large measure 
alien to our purpose, and I therefore do not propose to go 
into the reasons for the weak effect of the progression 
from Vd, to Ic. or VI4. to Ic., etc., etc. ; perhaps some 
future occasion may offer for ‘the consideration of these, 
in conjunction with other weak root-progressions, such as 
VI4. to Va. I will only mention that on the whole I 
agree with Richter that a $ chord needs some kind of 
“* preparation,” and that only a few progressions to it are 
really good which neither allow of the preparation of the 
bass note nor of its 4th. ' 

§ 165. Dr. Prout says, “No less important” are the 
rules for quitting a §. I would suggest that he might 
have said “ far more important.” To our modern ideas 
of harmony, “resolution” is nearly always a matter of 
infinitely greater moment than “ preparation.” . 

Rule I. “The bass may move by step,” etc. This 
evidently resolves the dass, and (subject to Rule V., 
Chap. IV.) ensures that the two notes which are in dis- 
agreement—the bass note and its 4th—shall not be 
followed by another interval of the same unsatisfying 
kind. As the perfect 4th has neither the characteristics 
of an augmented nor of a diminished interval, it is a 
matter of indifference whether the step be upwards or 
downwards. 

Rule II, “Cadential $.” Following a $ by another 
chord on the same bass note generally resolves the upper 
note of the interval of the 4th; for, notwithstanding 
Macfarren’s protests, the rule ““Makethe . . . 4g0 
down to the 3” (Stainer’s “Harmony,” § 62) holds in 
the enormous majority of cadential § chords. The 
limitation of this usage * to the chords of Ic. and IVc. 
is a tonal one, due to the fact that the bass notes of 
these °’s are primary notes, while the bass of the other 
principal $ (Vc.) is secondary. The cases in which the 
4th does not resolve are likewise due to the tonal 
influence ; in Ic. the root (tonic) has precedence over the 
bass note (dominant), and sometimes rises, or even 
leaps ; but in IVc. the bass note (tonic) has precedence 





® There are a few possible exceptions, but they are so rare that Dr, Prou 





has found it expedient to ignore them, 
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over the root (subdominant), and the latter is scarcely 
ever irregularly resolved. 

III, “ The bass of a second inversion may leap to 
another note of the same chord,” etc. This is far rarer 
than the other methods of treatment, and requires very 
careful handling. It gives no actual resolution to the 
interval, and Macfarren’s rule (Chap. IV. § 29), that after 
these leaps the bass should return to some note of 
resolution, is generally recommendable, though not in- 
violable. The reason why the leaps of the bass should 
be limited to those which are not accompanied by any 
change of harmony is obviously an acoustical one ; if the 
chord cannot actually resolve, it is manifestly best to 
hold its resolution in abeyance by the retention of the 
same notes. This is a universally recognized principle 
of harmony, and the only difference in the present case 
(if Dr. Prout’s rule be permitted without Macfarren’s 
reservation) is that as the changed inversion from a $ 
produces a consonance, ultimate resolution no longer 
continues to be regarded as a sine gua non; but all true 
dissonances retain some measure of dissonance, however 
inverted, and therefore need ultimate resolution, notwith- 
standing that it may be deferred. 


(To be continued.) 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG, 


ACCORDING to annual custom, Bach’s Matthew Passion was 
given on Good Friday in St. Thomas’s Church. It is a matter 
for thankfulness that, through uninterrupted performances, this 
noble tone-creation has become almost familiar to the Leipzigers ; 
and yet, on the other hand, one cannot but regret that for the 
sake of this one work, other works—such as Bach’s John Passion 
-and Handel’s Messtah—are completely neglected. The latter, if 
we mistake not, has not been heard in Leipzig for fifteen years. 
And another drawback is, that owing to the constant repetition 
of the Matthew Passion, there is a constant striving after greater 
refinement in interpretation, and this the work will not bear. It 
should be conceived and interpreted on simple, broad lines, and 
conductors, now that ‘‘ modifications of tempo” and “ nuance 
contrasts ” are so much in vogue, find such things difficult. In 
this year’s performance, Herr -Litzinger, from Diisseldorf, the 
representative of the Evangelist, undoubtedly carried off the 
palm. The ‘‘ Christ” music was not sung with sufficient sim- 
plicity and nobility by Dr. Felix Kraus, The other soloists, 
chorus, and orchestra aquitted themselves well, and, apart from 
certain questionable ‘emi, praise must be bestowed on the 
rendering of the work. A few days after the performance, 
Capellmeister Nikisch quitted Leipzig to commence his grand 
tour with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra through Austria, 
Italy, Spain, France, and Belgium. 

The yearly examination concerts at the Conservatorium, 
which this time have been eleven in number, have once again 
offered a brilliant proof of the extraordinary results achieved by 
this institution. ‘There appeared 9 organists, 18 pianists (male 
and female), 15 violinists (male and female), 5 ’cellists, 6 per- 
formers on wind instruments, and 7 singing pupils, while 10 
students produced compositions of their own. It is self-evident 
that detailed mention cannot be made of all that took place ; 
we must therefore restrict ourselves to the most noteworthy 
features From among the organists, Herren Burkert, from 
Brieg (Bach’s Fantasia and Fuguein G minor), Eykemeyer, from 
Brunswick (Symphony by Guilmant), Montillet, from Geneva 
(Variations by Thiele) especially distinguished themselves. Of 
the lady pianists, Frl. Délitzsch, from Eisenach (Beethoven 
Concerto in G, with cadenzas by Reinecke) deserves unqualified 
praise. Frl. Lutz, from St. Gallen (Concerto in D minor by 
Rubinstein), and Fri. Schering, from Dresden (Concerto in 
A minor by Schumann), showed strength and virtuosity. 
Miss Beatrice Day, from London, displayed skill and refine- 
ment in the Finale of Reinecke’s Concerto in C major; her 
realing of the Largo, however, did not appear to us sufficiently 





simple. We may also mention Miss Allwright, from London, 
and Frl. Marie Baetz, from Fulda; the latter gave an excellent 
interpretation of J. S. Bach’s D minor Concerto, while the 
former played in true bravura style, and at times with almost 
too delicate touch, three solos (Reinecke’s Ballade in A flat, 
Rubinstein’s Barcarolle in G, and Moszkowski’s * Etincelles”’). 
We name also the mature players—Mr. Percy Gordon, from 
Glasgow, and Mr. Villasennor, from Orizaba in Mexico; the one 
was heard in Schumann’s, the other in Grieg’s, Concerto. 

Of the violinists, Herr Traugott Lange, from Dankerode 
(Mendelssohn Concerto), Herr Lorenz, from Burg (Spohr’s 
** Gesangscene”’), Mr. Frank Blackford, from Toronto (Saint- 
Saéns Concerto in B minor), and Herr Salomonoff, from Minsk 
(Spohr Quartet), specially distinguished themselves by their 
faultless technique, fine tone, and impassioned renderings. 
Herr Bruno Rennert, from Grimma, in Hans Sitt’s A minor 
Concerto, proved himself an able violist. 

Of the ‘cellists, the most deserving of mention are Herren 
Paulus Bache, from Copenhagen (first movement of Romberg’s 
B minor Concerto), and Ludwig Forstel, of Leipzig (Klengel’s 
Concerto in D minor). 

Singing was best represented by Frl. Valentine Schmidt, of 
Leipzig (Aria from Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor), and 
Frl. Toni Meyer, from Eisenberg (Zzeder by Brahms, Grieg, 
and Reinecke). The wind-players all showed sound schooling, 
while the results obtained by the orchestral players under the 
direction of Capellmeister Sitt were altogether surprising. 

OF quite special interest to us were the works by scholars, 
Genuine talent for composition is extremely rare; no teacher 
can bestow it on a pupil, but if it is there the former can 
increase it, and also impart knowledge of the technique of 
composition. And with what brilliant success this is brought 
about at the Leipzig Conservatorium the compositions—especi- 
ally in chamber music, a branch of the art in which one cannot 
dazzle by means of instrumental show or by addition of ex- 
planatory programme—give evidence. We heard :—a Quartet 
for strings by Herr Alexander Schwartz, which showed 
good talent and ability, though just here and there it was open 
to the charge of monotony ; a Quartet by Mr. Percy Gordon, 
and Variations for violin, viola, and ’cello by Herr Richard 
Tanner, of Leipzig, both unassuming, frequently showing 
skilful and interesting workmanship; and finally a Sonata 
for pianoforte and violin by Frau Elisabeth Gerlach, of 
Leipzig, of admirable structure and pleasing invention, although 
here and there it was evident that the composer had not 
as yet sufficient experience in the art of writing for the violin. 
A Sonata for organ, by Herr Ernst Wagner, of Leipzig, 
offered strong proofs of contrapuntal skill, while in the matter 
of invention there was a want of freshness and originality. 
Variations on a theme of his own, by Herr Einar Melling, from 
Christiania, displayed nobility of thought, yet we could not but 
wish that the composer, who unfortunately has lost his sight, 
had not been so influenced by Brahms. Of the orchestral 
works, a Concert Overture by Mr. Ernst Otto, from Davenport 
(U.S.), deserves chief mention. 








Correspondence, 
—_o—— 
To the Editor of THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 
“THE SISTER ARTS OF MUSIC AND 
PAINTING.” 


S1rR,—There can be but one feeling—that of gratitude~— 
among your readers to the ever industrious and research- 
ful J. S. S. for presenting such an accumulation of inter- 
esting facts as he has dope in the excellent article on the 
subject of “The Sister Arts of Music and Painting,” 
and if in his list of musicians who have been associated 
with the graphic Arts he has omitted Sir Hubert Parry, 
son of Gambier Parry, who by precept and example has 
done so much for mural painting, J. S. S. might excuse 
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himself on the ground of omission of many others who 
are not so familiar to us. 

If a painter may be allowed to say a word on the sub- 
ject, it will be to admit at once that the relationship 
of the Arts is even nearer and dearer than J. S. S, has 
suggested. Let me acknowledge the fact that in many 
a humble studio, where even a piano with finger-worn key- 
board may not be found open ready for strumming upon, 
the sisterly violin or banjo is at least at, hand to relieve 
the pent-up feeling of jollity at artistic success, or to give 
utterance to the painter's wail of disappointment and 
hope deferred. : 

But J. S. S.’s timely article leads us to wider, if not 
necessarily greater, considerations than these, for do not 
the very exuberances I have alluded to indicate most 
unmistakably that Art, either in its exhibition or in 
its appreciation, is more dependent on mood than is 
generally admitted—a mood, by the way, dependent often 
on environment, which is scarcely recognized at all? I 
have no intention of dilating on this subject, Sir, but 
merely thrqw it out as a suggestion that J. S. S. might 
deal with in his own excellent way, remembering, as he 
must, many times when we have been fellow-sufferers in 
the gloomy days of Prince’s Hall. How often—oh, how 
often !—would those weary piano recitals have been less 
wearisome if Beethoven, Schubert, and Chopin had found 
a sympathetic note of colour, a responsive flush, on those 
hard, cold, if architectonically correct, walls. 

Do not think, Sir, that I am one of those who look for 
a relationship in the Arts of Music and Painting an- 
alogous to that unnatural alliance we assisted at some 
years ago, when the works of some of the great musical 
composers were supposedly done into colour. Let us 
entirely forego those kaleidoscopic aberrations, for that 
way madness lies. Neither do I desire that our eyes 
should be glutted at the expense of our hearing by.a 
pageantry of Art that wearies all our faculties at once, 
and is suggestive, so to speak, of drinking with one’s 
mouth full. Human appreciation and endurance are not 
equal to such varied and continuous strains, and it may 
be questioned in this respect if two acts of a Wagner 
opera are not usually more than enough at a sitting for 
most ordinary people. No, Sir, the mutual support we 
desire and long for in the Sister Arts of Music and 
Painting in practice is that theatres and music-halls 
may not distract us with over-gorgeousness and redun- 
dance of decoration on the one hand, nor chill us to the 
bone and irritate us on the other. Neither should we 
fold our hands and mildly tolerate such absurd departures 
from an excellent scheme of colour as took place when 
St. James’s Hall was redecorated some years ago, and 
the architect’s “intention” was violated and departed 
from. Surely musicians must have suffered more than 
myself by this enormity ; but, however that may be, I, 
without laying claim to supersensitiveness, must say that 
the effect of music is lessened and deteriorated by such 
inharmonious environment. 

With the fear before me that this letter may be already 
too long, I cannot in conclusion abstain from reference 
to the painted decorations of musical instruments. I 
am glad to see here and there a tendency to a revival 
of this graceful art, lamenting as I did the substitution 
of the ‘black, and doubtless cheap piano case for those 
delightful instruments of past times, memories of my 
youth, when musical dream and inspiration were sug- 
gested—nay, helped to realization—by delicate paintings, 
things of beauty assisting at the birth of beautiful things. 

Nor may I withhold the admission and grateful ac- 
knowledgment of how much, in later times, my own 
humble cartoons and paintings were helped merrily, or 





thoughtfully along by the daily practice of my children 
on the works of the great composers in my own studio. 
PHILIP H. NEWMAN, R.B.A., 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer of the Society for the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts. 
9, Conduit Street, W. 
May 4, I9o!. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


For this month we have selected a Giga from the fourth 
of the series of ‘Six Sonatas of Ariosti which has been 
edited be Mr. G., Saint-George. Ariosti was one of the 
many able composers who were overshadowed by their great 
contemporaries, Bach and Handel, but now and again 
search is made among the music which they have left, 
and many an interesting work is thus rescued from 
unmerited oblivion. In the eighteenth, as in the nine- 
teenth, century there were, of course, mere music makes ; 
Ariosti, however, is not among such. Some of his sonatas 
have already been noticed in these columns. The Gigais a 
delightful movement. The fresh, gay music shows such 
a simple, smiling face that one can scarcely imagine it the 
outcome, as it undoubtedly was, of thought and skill. 








Rediews of Hew Music and Aew. 
€nvitions. . 
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Mechanical and Technical Pianoforte Studies, compiled 
and annotated by Louis KOHLER, Revised and 
supplemented by ERIC KUHLSTROM (Edition No. 
6519 ; price, net, 2s. 6d.)—London: Augener & Co. 

THE compiler in his preface writes as follows: “ There 

exists already a number of admirable works designed to 

supply the exercises necessary to attain this end [i.e. 

maintaining the wrists and finger-joints constantly 

flexible], but up to the present none has appeared which 
sets forth in systematic arrangement in diverse modes 
the complete course for mechanical and technical training.” 

Good material is one thing, but how to make proper use 

of it, another. To praise the contents of the present 

volume would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. Louis 

Kohler devoted a good part of his life to teaching, and to 

natural gifts he was thus enabled to add a wide experience. 

In using this excellent set of Studies—excellent not only 

in quality but in conciseness—we strongly recommend 

careful perusal of the brief Preface, which pianists eager 
to commence improving their technique might—after the 
manner of many readers—pass over altogether. The 
writer calls attention to the necessity not only for select- 
ing a certain study corresponding to a certain difficulty 
which the student may happen to meet with in a piece, 
but also to the necessity for practising these studies only 
for a few minutes at a time, not “zx one long, soul-killing 
hour of mechanical work.” The italics are not ours ; had 
we written the sentence we should have felt inclined to 
present those highly important words in very large type. 

In addition to the preface there are copious remarks 

throughout the volume to assist the student. The edi- 

torial work has been carefully done. 





New School of Studies for the Pianoforte. Edited by O. 
THUMER. Books VA and VB. Lower Intermediate 
Grade, Series I. (Nos. 66054 and 66058 ; price, net, 
1s. each). London: Augener & Co. 

OF the scheme itself and of the excellence of the editor’s 

aim we have already spoken. All, therefore, that we 
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need do now is to say a few words concerning the contents 
of the two new numbers, Czerny, as before, is largely 
drawn upon ; without him, indeed, no “school” would be 
complete. Among the studies in VA which bear his name 
are the first two of the Vé/ociéé, a collection which, though 
it has seen long service, shows no signs of decay. There 
are several numbers devoted to spread chords, some 
plain, some mixed with passing notes, by Czerny, 
Duvernoy; Bertini, and E. Pauer, The shake, the most 
brilliant, and at the same time the most difficult ornament 
in music, appears in No, 13 by Czerny in a manner which 
quite becomes a “lower intermediate grade.” It is, in 
fact, a slow shake, every note being written out, and with 
it are mixed notes of melody, a combination which is 
frequently met with in pieces, though only in rare cases is 
the ornament fully written out. Another study which 
deserves particular mention is one in octaves by Bertini ; 
for the grade in question no better study could have been 
selected ; it is short, the octaves are for the most part 
doublings of scale passages—and each hand in turn has a 
partin them. Two of the studies in this book—Melody 
by Arnold Krug, and No. 17, a Heller Study—are really 
melodious little pieces. In Book VB, passing by the useful 
Czerny studies to which allusion has already been made, 
we notice two numbers by Heller (Nos. 21 and 35), in 
which again the useful and the agreeable are cleverly 
combined. There is an excellent study on detached 
chords by Kalkbrenner, one on spread chords for both 
hands by Burgmiiller, and others by Laubach, Bertini, 
Schmitt, Berens, Loeschhorn, Kalkbrenner, and E, Pauer, 
all of them sound, serviceable, and pleasant. 





Anthologie Classique et Moderne pour Piano: Aria 
from J. S. Bach’s Fourth Partita, and 2 Bourrées 
from J. S. Bach’s Third Suite (Sonata) for Violoncello. 
London : Augener & Co. 

THE Avia is one of many little gems composed by 

Bach. It seems, perhaps, surprising that the man who 

wrote the grand, solemn music of the “ Matthew ” Passion, 

the B minor Mass, or the great Organ Fugues should 
have also been able to produce trifles light as air and 
full of melodic charm ; and yet we find that all composers 
whose supremacy has been fully recognized, such as 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, to name only three, have 
all produced tone-pictures in miniature. The power of 
working with equal success on a large or small scale 
belongs, indeed, only to genius of the highest order. The 
two Bourrées from the Third ’cello Suite, forming really 
only one piece, are fresh and beautiful. The transcrip- 
tion is clever and effective. These Bach pieces have been 
carefully edited by Eric Kuhlstrom, and the finger and 
especially the phrase marks will be found most useful. 

In the Aourréees the Bach melodies are supported by 

appropriate harmonies and clever part-writing. 


Drei Sticke fiir Pianoforte, Von HORACE WADHAM 

NICHOLL. Op. 22. Hamburg and Leipzig: D. Rahter. 
THE first of these three pieces is entitled JM/e/lodie, and 
it opens in a way which clearly shows that the title is 
no misnomer. The music is flowing, expressive and simple, 
yet owing to rhythmic and especially harmonic means 
there is no lack of variety. .There is one very effective 
modulation to and from the major key of the minor 
second of the key in which the piece is written. 
No. 2, in C- major, is a Nocturne, and the music 


is original; there is, in fact, not a bar in it which 
sets one thinking of Chopin, who, as Bach of the fugue, 
seemed to have said the last word in the.matter of 
Particularly graceful and nocturne-like is 


Nocturnes. 





the cada.. No, 3 is a sprightly piece, entitled Balladille, 
and in addition to liveliness it displays the rare quality of 
humour. 
Waltz and Holiday March, Two Easy Pieces for the 
Pianoforte. By EDMONDSTOUNE DuNcaN, London: 
Augener & Co. 
THERE are many easy pieces written for the pianoforte, 
but as a rule, in proportion as thedifficulty diminishes, so 
does the interest. Hard passages to conquer, compli- 
cated rhythms to unravel, subtle harmonies to solve— 
such things draw off the attention for a while from the 
actual merit of the music. When, however, the latter is 
simple, the player or listener seems to come directly, as it 
were, into communication with the composer’s thoughts 
and feelings ; he at once discovers whether there be any- 
thing in them. And experience teaches that of many 
composers few have really anything to say. The two 
pieces under notice, though simple, at once create a 
favourable impression. The ideas are fresh, and by 
means of skilful yet unpretentious development interest 
is maintained. In the March, which, by the way, bears 
the superscription “ Incedunt pueri,” the principal section 
shows a natural process of evolution whereby the spirit 
of the main theme is strengthened. There is an im- 
portant middle section in the key of the sub-dominant 
with an expressive theme expanded with no little art. 
The Waltz is extremely refined, and there are quaint 
touches which add to its charm. And the “easy” of the 
title-page is kept ever in mind. 








Les Fileuses, Valse de Salon pour Piano par Paul Wachs. 
Paris : J. Hamelle; London: Augener & Co. 
SOMETHING simple, yet not commonplace. Something 
fairly showy, yet not difficult. These are the requests of 
many teachers in search of music for pupils who are not 
very advanced. The Valse now before us answers to 
these requirements. It is, in fact, a pleasing little piece, 
and one in which there is more work than one would at 
first suspect. The consecutive fifths in the effective coda 
look peculiar, but they are altogether free from reproach. 


Sonate miniature en Si mineur (B minor) four Piano a 
guaire mains. Par CARL REINECKE. (Edition No. 
6963C ; price Is. net). London: Augener & Co. 

SONATAS for four hands are not very plentiful, while of 

easy sonatas the number is very small—among such 

Beethoven’s Sonata in D, of course, holds a» prominent 

place. The work under notice commences with an 

Allegro moderato in first-movement form on “ miniature” 

scale. Both principal and secondary themes are charac- 

teristic, and both constitute the subject matter of the short 
expasition. There are touches in the quiet soft coda 
which might well be described as Schubertian. The 
second section is entitled Menuetto serioso, and the music 
is of stately, one might almost say, solemn character. Its 
extreme simplicity also deserves mention. The middle 
movement, or trio, is in the major key of the suh- 
mediant—the minuet is'in. the same key as that of the 
opening movement—and although still stately, the 
melody is more zatime, and the general colouring softer. 

After repetition of the Minuet the Trio theme returns, 

this time naturally in the major tonic key, but it soon 

merges into a peaceful coda. The third section, an 

Andante commodo, is exceedingly brief, but expressive. . 

The first phrase of the single theme on which it is based 

is first assigned to the second performer. The 

finale is an Allegro vivace, the opening theme of which 
has both charm and humour. The “vivace” is a reality, 
and there is life and spirit right to the very end. Little 
need be said about the writing itself ; the “‘ miniature” of 
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the title implies that it is easy, and that it is comfortable 
for young fingers may, considering the name of the com- 
poser who has produced so much music of an educational 
kind, be taken for granted. 


The Nightingale. A Sonnet by MILTON, set for soprano 
solo and orchestra by EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 
Full score (Edition No. 7041; price, net, 2s, 6d). 
London : Augener & Co. 

IN our March number attention was called to this setting of 
Milton’s fine sonnet, but with pianoforte accompaniment 
only. Orchestras are only to be found in big cities, and 
even then they are only available at certain times and 
seasons, and for a consideration, whereas a pianoforte is 
everywhere to be obtained, even in humble cottages. 
Hence, whatever the composer’s intentions, a pianoforte 
accompaniment to a song is a necessity. But now we 
have before us the full score of Mr. Duncan’s setting of 
“The Nightingale,” and thereby the music gains largely 
in effect. The orchestra consists of wood-wind, horns, 
harp, drums, and strings. For the song of the nightingale a 
drum might seem out of place, but the composer uses 
these instruments most discreetly, and in soft passages ; 
the solitary 4%. drum strokes just before the voice enters 
are impressive. The flute and the clarinet, of course, 
are the instruments which are specially representative 
of the nightingale’s notes. The scoring, altogether, is 
extremely delicate and picturesque. 


The Shepherd on the Rock (Der Hirt auf dem Felsen). 
“Song with Pianoforte and Clarinet (or Violoncello) 
accompaniment by FRANZ SCHUBERT. Op. 129. 
English Version by J.S. SHEDLOCK. (Edition No. 
8959; price, net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE fine song was written by the composer at the sug- 

gestion, it is said, of Anna Milder-Hauptmann, the cele- 

brated singer and actress. She was on friendly terms 
with Schubert, and we know from one of her letters to 
him that she did make suggestions. In one letter, 
written in 1825, she says to him “How about ‘Die 

Empfindungen an einem Platz’ by Goethe? Have you 

thought at all about it?” Zhe Shepherd on the Rock was 

composed in 1827. Although the song, especially in the 
latter part, is florid, it has the true Schubert charm and 
feeling. Since Miss Lillian Blauvelt by her excellent 

rendering brought it into special notice, it has become a 

favourite, and now that there are English as well as 

German words, an appeal is made to a still wider circle 

of admirers. 


Heart's Darling under the Vine-spread Roof. Serenade 

(Stiindchen) by A. CONRADI. London : Augener & Co. 
TONE and word are not always at one, and this some- 
times arises from the fact that words are considered as 
mere pegs ; by them the form of the mugic may be 
affected, though not the mood. Gluck, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, and Brahms have not, however, preached in vain, 
and matters in this respect are improving. In the song 
under notice the dainty melody and guitaflike accompani- 
ment are all thatis, in fact, necessary ; anything elaborate 
in either rhythm or harmony would be utterly out of place. 
The ardent serenader fails, it is true, to awaken his 
“heart’s darling,” and is forced at last to take his silent 
leave, notwithstanding that his melodious appeal cer- 
tainly deserved a favourable answer. The song is pub- 
lished in the key of ¢ and also in A flat, and can therefore 
be sung by a tenor or baritone. 





O Swallow, Swallow. Words by ALFRED TENNYSON, 
“ music by F. H. Cowsn. London: Augener & Co. 


COMPOSERS have at times set interesting music to very 
dull words ; poetry nevertheless which lends itself readily 
to musical treatment, and which, moreover, is of high 
quality, must be specially welcome to them ; for the one 
they have to strain their powers of imagination, forthe other 
to allow them natural play. Tennyson’s light, graceful 
poem requires strains of simple, refined character, and in 
music of this kind Mr, Cowen, as here, is at his best. 
This Swallow will find many a nest both in the north and 
in the south. , 


THE OPERA SEASON. 


AT the time of writing I have heard performances of 
Roméo et Juliette, Hiénsel und Gretel, Tannhduser, 
Rigoletto, Faust, and Tristan und Isolde, and repetitions 
of most of these, with the addition of Siegfried and 
Lohengrin, will make up the first fortnight of the season. 
As the Syndicate has also been busy with the rehearsals 
of Professor Stanford’s new opera, Much Ado About 
Nothing, some kind of idea may be formed of the 
difficulty of managing a London opera season. Also the 
new stage and machinery have had to be rehearsed. Our 
London opera season is certainly not ideal: the con- 
ditions under which it takes place are quite impossible. 
But there the conditions are, and I think it the duty of 
the critic to grasp them. It is absurd to expect the 
smoothness of performance of a Continental permanent 
opera troupe ; and, onthe other hand, in clamouring for a 
perfect ensemédle, it ought to be remembered that even 
under present conditions we do have performances of 
some merit, and we have the advantage of hearing all the 
best operatic artists of the world. Nowhere else, except 
in New York, can you hear these, nor do you have such 
a varied repertoire within some ten weeks. There are 
faults, however, at Covent Garden, which do exasperate 
even the indulgent critic—stupid slips and Jdé¢zses 
which ought not to happen. It is early yet to expect 
M. Messager’s influence to be strongly felt, but the super- 
vision of an artistic autocrat is keenly wanted. I notice 
a disposition on the part of the chorus to act with more 
intelligence than used to be the case—but it is not more 
than a disposition; the voices, too, have undergone a 
process of selection, and new singers have been added ; 
but there is not yet any great improvement in the stage 
management of the operas. I am afraid we must be 
patient. Much might be done if the Syndicate in the 
future would begin the rehearsing of chorus and stage 
mounting by the middle of April, instead of waiting until 
a week before the opening of the season. It would cost 
money, but it should not be impossible. 

The opening night of the season was mainly of social 
interest. Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette is a sad example of 
how a fine subject can be spoilt by a composer. The 
opera has a certain vogue now, but I am sorry M., Jean 
de Reszke resuscitated it. And yet, next to Faust, 
I believe it is one of the most popular operas at Covent 
Garden. It is certainly a good after-dinner opera, for its 
pretty tunes can be understood by all. Madame Eames, 
who has not sung at Covent Garden for several years, 
was the Juliette. Her voice remains what it was, and 
her acting, too. She could never be an ideal Juliette, for 
she has not the warmth of temperament, nor is her voice 
bright enough ; but she was very picturesquely dressed, 
and acted with a refined gentleness. Mme. Eames is 
always ladylike. The trouble is to find ladylike parts in 
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opera. M. Saléza is carrying sentimentality too far. He 
drags. everything until the orchestra has great difficulty 
in keeping up its tone, fine conductor as Mancinelli is, 
and this slowness of tempo has a good deal to do with 
the tenor’s aberrations from the paths of strict intonation. 
He strayed even farther afield in Faust. The rest of 
the cast included Mlle. Maubourg (Stephano), Mlle. 
Bauermeister (the Nurse), M. Gillibert (Capulet), and 
M. Journet, the best Friar next to M. Plancon. A couple 
of English singers were included in the cast, Mr. Earle 
as the Duke and Mr. Laurence Rea as Gregorio. Both 
were nervous, but they did quite as well as the ordinary 
foreigners who fill these parts, and they acted more 
intelligently. 

Humperdinck’s Hiinsel und Gretel, followed by 
Cavalleria Rusticana, was not given an ideal performance. 
The work is not suited to so large a stage, and it requires 
better mounting than the Covent Garden Syndicate gave 
it. It was performed in German by German artists. 
Fraulein Felser, the Hiinsel, and Fraulein David, the 
Gretel, were real German children. Herr Muhlmann 
made Peter quite intoxicated, instead ofa little “ elevated,” 
as he should have been. Herr Lohse conducted as well 
as possible, but much detail in the score went for nothing. 
Humperdinck’s clever and complex music requires much 
rehearsing : it evidently had not had it at Covent Garden, 
The performance could not be compared to those given 
some years ago at Daly’s Theatre. 

Tannhduser was mainly remarkable for the return of 
M. Van Dyck to his old form. His Tannhiuser is an 
exaggerated idea of the character, but he did sing with 
energy, and his outburst in the Tournament of Song was 
titanic. Frau Gadski was the Elisabeth, and Herr 
Mohwinkel the Wolfram. The first is too well known to 
call for any comment. She sings with as refined an art 
as ever. The new baritone, who took the place of Herr 
van Rooy, has a good voice which he produces in the 
customary German fashion. His acting is not dis- 
tinguished by any subtlety of insight—in brief, he is 
what is called a useful artist. 

Rigoletto introduced to us two new singers. Signor 
Anselmi, a tenor from Naples, is young, handsome, and 
gifted with an exceptionally pleasant voice. He is 
thoroughly Italian, and bows his acknowledgments of 
applause in the true old Italian fashion. His voice is 
somewhat white in quality of tone, but it has considerable 
power, and his mezza-voce is very charming indeed. 
M. Seveilhac, the other new artist, did not prove such an 
acquisition. He had but little idea of the possibilities of 
the part of the Jester, and though his voice is good in 
quality he did not always sing in tune. Mme. Suzanne 
Adams was the Gilda. The secret of the singing of these 
parts is lost. Mme. Adams was fairly successful in 
**Caro Nome,” but she could not touch the great scene 
with Rigolett>. With the performance of Faust we had 
nearly come to the end of the first week without 
there being anything of much interest. M. Plancon’s 
Mephistopheles is always great; Mme. Eames as 
Marguerite was again ladylike and intelligent, and the 
music suits the timbre of her voice better than that of 
Juliette does. Signor Saléza disappointed even his most 
enthusiastic admirers. He sang flat during the whole of 
the first three acts of the opera. It was not a very 
interesting performance of a work of which most of us 
are heartily tired. As usual at Covent Garden, the 
unexpected happened to redeem the first week of the 
opera season from mediocre dulness. The unexpected 
was an excellent performance of Zristan und Isolde. 

It was not a great interpretation. One looked in vain 


for any new light to be cast by M. Van Dyck (the Tristan) 





or Frau Frankel Claus (the Isolde), or by Herr Lohse, 
the conductor. Wagnerians have made “ inner meanings ” 
ridiculous, but, all the same, there is an inner meaning to 
Tristan und Isolde. That matchless love duet is not, for 
instance, a mere pwan to sexual passion, as the d/asé 
aristocrat in George Moore’s Evelyn Innes thought. 
Doubtless many decadent people read that into it, but the 
libretto is clear enough. One does not expect much 
subtlety of acting from M. Van Dyck. In his best days 
he was notable for his extraordinary energy of singing. 
Of late years his voice has lost its timbre, and he has 
shown a decided inclination to wobble. But this season 
he is a new Van Dyck. In Tannhduser he was almost 
his old self, and in 7ristan he overtopped anything he has 
yet done in London. His great triumph was in the third 
act, and it was not merely a triumph of acting, but of 
singing as well. In the love duet he was too hysterical, 
and though vocally he had moments of much beauty, all 
the lyrical loveliness of the music was by no means 
realized, Frau Frankel Claus, the Isolde, is a straight- 
forward Wagnerian singer of ability. She understands 
her part, and though she did nothing very well, except, 
perhaps, the, Death Song, she did nothing very ill. Her 
voice is rather hard and unsympathetic, especially when 
she declaims forcibly. If one may indulge in com- 
parative criticism she is a finer artist than Mme. 
Moran-Olden or Mlle. Litvinne, but far below a Ternina. 
Herr Blass, Mr. David Bispham, Mr. Coates, and Miss 
Marie Brema all helped to a good all-round performance. 
Herr Lohse, the conductor, is not a Muck, a Mahler, or 
a Richard Strauss. He has not even the individuality of 
Mottl. But he knows his score well, has plenty of 
energy, and does not attempt to over-ride the singers. 
Next month I shall be able to give a more interesting 
account of the Covent Garden doings. The first week is 
never very engrossing, for reasons which I gave at the 
outset. Except for the performance of 77zs¢an, the week 
has been practically one of dress rehearsals. 


BECKMESSER. 








THE LONDON MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


THREE years ago the Perosi oratorios figured largely in 
Mr. Robert Newman’s first festival scheme, but the great 
expectations raised by the reports from ltaly were not 
realized. Last year the combined bands wereannounced as 
the chief attraction ; with one or two exceptions, however, 
the results were not altogether satisfactory. This year Mr. 
Newman illustrated, as it were, the art of conducting ; the 
last two concerts were under the direction of Mr. Wood 
but on the previous days eminent foreign conductors in 
turn wielded the baton. The experiment was decidedly 
interesting, although for the orchestral players it must 
have proved atrying one. As regards the programmes, 
chief reliance was placed on standard works; none 
of the three novelties proved of commanding interest. 
New music does not draw the public; in reducing it 
to very modest proportions the manager therefore showed 
practical wisdom. A work by a British composer was 
introduced into each of the last two programmes, but 
greater prominence might, we think, have been accorded 
to native art. There were no choral works. Next year 
Mr. Newman may, very likely, devote his attention to 
that important branch of musical art. 

Mons. Colonne, from Paris, conducted the opening 
concert. He has a clear, firm, intelligent beat; of 
individuality there were, however, no prominent signs. 
The performance of Beethoven’s eighth Symphony was on 
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the whole excellent ; but M. Colonne’s highest achieve- 
ment was in the “ Venusberg” music from Zannhiuser, 
Bizet’s Patrie overture did not prove very satisfying. 
César Franck’s “Morceau Symphonique” from his 
Rédemption proved of far greater interest : the music is 
dignified and finely scored. Signor Busoni played 
Liszt’s Concerto in E flat for the first time in London. The 
rendering was good, but this able pianist was not in 
his best form. Madame Marchesi sang an air from 
Handel’s Alcina. 

At the second concert M. Ysaye conducted the 
“Eroica” Symphony, and fully maintained the reputation 
which he has already won. He knows exactly what he 
wants, and how to obtain it; the orchestra under him 
sounds like one great instrument on which he himself is 
playing. Lady Hallé gave a most brilliant rendering of 
Mendelssohn’s violin Concerto. The novelty, an Adagio 
for strings by Lekeu, a Belgian composer who died in 
1894, in his twenty-fifth year, created a favourable if not 
deep impression. 

The whole of the programme of the third concert was 
devoted to Mons. Saint-Saéns. It in¢luded his Sym- 
phony in A, a work of clear character, and clever though 
simple workmanship, one, indeed, which at once makes 
its mark. It is music of the past rather than of the 
present, yet no servile imitation, but rather the outcome 
of the composer’s artistic temperament and special 
sympathies. In addition to the two popular symphonic 
poems, “Le Rouet d’Omphale” and “La Jeunesse 
d’Hercuie,” there was the violin Concerto in B minor, 
played to perfection by M. Ysaye. M. Saint-Saéns was 
heard in Mozart’s pianoforte Concerto in B flat, the one 
composed in 1784, and his selection of such an unpre- 
tentious work shows in which direction his tastes lie. 
He also played his own clever, though scarcely con- 
vincing “Africa” Fantasia. M. Saint-Saéns and M. 
Ysaye shared the duties of conductor. 

The spirited performance of Weber’s Oderon overture, 
and a rendering of Beethoven’s C minor symphony, full 
of life, energy, and rare dignity, under the direction of 
Herr Weingartner, a conductor who fully deserves his 
high reputation, formed the chief features of Thursday’s 
concert. As a composer the conductor was represented 
by his symphonic poem, “Das Gefilde der Seligen,” an 
extremely clever work, the product, however, of head 
rather than heart. Herr Hugo Becker’s highly skilful 
rendering of the solo part of Tschaikowsky’s “ Variations 
sur un Théme Rococo” deserves record. Mr. Andrew 
Black was the vocalist. 

A few words will suffice for the last two concerts under 
the direction of the well-known conductor of the Queen’s 
Hall orchestra, Mr. H. J. Wood. He was received on 
both occasions with special enthusiasm, and by his 
performances of Tschaikowsky’s “ Pathétique” and 
Schubert’s “ Unfinished” symphony proved himself 
worthy of his reputation ; but it was in Mr. Elgar’s admir- 
able Orchestral Variations that he reached high-water 
mark. The performance of Dr. Cowen’s clever “ Butter- 
fly’s Ball” was also good, so that if British music was not 
as fully recognized as it ought to have been, at any rate 
what was given was presented to the best advantage. 
Bach’s D minor Concerto for two violins was performed 
by Lady Hallé and M. Ysaye. The former also played, 
and in her best manner, Tartini’s “ Trillo del Diavolo” 
Sonata. Dr. Joachim’s readings of Mozart’s violin 
Concerto in D and of Bach’s “Chaconne” were ad- 
mirable. Mr. Harold Bauer gave a brilliant perform- 
ance of Saint-Saéns’s Pianoforte Concerto in C minor. 
On the Friday Mrs. H. J. Wood sang songs by Cui 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff with refined taste and feeling. 





IN THE CONCERT ROOM. 


APART from the London Musical Festival, the visit of the 
Joachim Quartet has been the most interesting feature of 
the month. The enthusiasm and size of the audiences 
were remarkable, especially when it is remembered that 
the last visit of the Joachim Quartet, a couple of years 
ago, was not successful. A rash man would draw wrong 
conclusions. He might imagine that fashionable London 
had suddenly conceived an infatuation. for Beethoven’s 
posthumous quartets ; or, arguing on strictly logical lines, 
he might prove that the presence of Herr Halir as second 
violin was the attraction, since the Joachim Quartet with 
Professor Kruse did not draw. Or he might, and some 
critics did, look on the enthusiasm with which the Joachim 
Quartet was received as a protest against the engagement 
of the Ysaye Quartet for the recent Popular Concerts. 
All these conclusions would be wrong. Those who were 
instrumental in bringing over the Joachim Quartet moved 
heaven and earth to make the visit a social triumph, and 
from their position they had the happiness of seeing their 
efforts crowned with success. Criticism, unfortunately, 
was inclined to divide itself into two camps. Much 
fulsome praise was accorded to the playing of the Quartet, 
and this seems to have aroused equally adverse criticism. 

As usual, the truth lies half way—an unpopular district in 
criticism. The playing of the posthumous quartets ‘of 
Beethoven, especially of the A minor, Op. 132, and the 
immense C sharp minor, Op, 131, had fine qualities of 
interpretation. The Joachim Quartet excelled in a broad 
and sensitive appreciation of the formal and harmony 
structure of these works. It was delightful to hear shades 
of harmony colour so well marked, but, on the other hand, 

the melodic outline of the music was not sufficiently 

emphasized. There was often a lack of expressive life, 

and the restraint, of which we have heard so much, hada 

close resemblance to ordinary tameness. The fact is, this 

restraint is largely caused by Dr. Joachim’s loss of tone 

and vigour. Messrs. Halir, Wirth, and Hausmann are so 

well trained that when Dr. Joachim was feeble they were 

feeble, too ; and when he aroused himself they, too, were 

full of energy. It must also be stated by an impartial 
critic that the leader’s intonation was not always accurate. 

On the whole, the finest performances of the six concerts 

were those of Mozart’s Quintet in G minor, Brahms’s 

Quartet in B flat, and Schumann’s in A. The Beethoven 

quartets suffered from a want of vigour, but nothing could 
have been finer than the expressive playing of the Molto 
Adagio of Op. 132. Indeed, the Joachim Quartet excels 

in slow movements, and if it be true that the test of a 
composer’s genius is the power of writing slow movements, 
why, then, the Joachim Quartet should be placed on a 
very high plane. The emsemd/e is not extraordinary, and 
the tone by no means beautiful; in short the chief 
characteristics of the Quartet are a massive intellectuality 
and a broad, sentimental reflectiveness. The players are 
to pay us a second visit next year. 

At this season one looks for a succession of pianoforte 
recitals, most of which will have to be dealt with next 
month. We have already heard Mr. Harold Bauer and 
M. Sapellnikoff, but the list of pianists who are to give 
recitals during the season includes Pachmann, Mme. 
Carreho, Leopold Godowsky, and Arthur Friedheim. 
Signor Busoni has played a good deal at the Queen’s Hall 
concerts, and together with M. Ysaye is giving a series 
of sonata matinées, but he is not billed for a recital. 
M. Sapellnikoff chose Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor Con- 
certo at the Philharmonic Concert on May 9th. Though 
his technique is extraordinarily fluent and brilliant, there~ 
is still the lack of charm in his playing which has always 
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prevented him from taking the position he should. 
Tschaikowsky’s music is not great, nor is it merely virtuoso 
music. Sapellnikoff played with astonishing brilliancy, but 
he missed the picturesqueness of the concerto. No one has 
ever played it as well as Madame Carreno. At the same 
concert Lady Hallé was heard in the Mendelssohn 
concerto. It is a work which suits both her tone and 
her temperament. She does not attempt to make it big 
music, and she has a very delicate and pure sense of 
musical beauty, The finished and well-balanced per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony at this concert 
showed Dr. Cowen and the Philharmonic band at their 
best. These concerts are worth attending for their 
orchestral performances alone. To return to the pianists 
of the month. Mr. Harold Bauer is not exactly a 
stranger to London, for he was brought up here and has 
played in public several times. But at his first recital, on 
May 15th, he came before us as a mature artist. His 
technique is of the heroic order ; that isto say, his style 
of playing reminds one rather of Lamond’s and 
D’Albert’s than of Paderewski’s, with whom he studied 
for some time. Schumann’s Sonata in G minor was 
played with deep insight into the character and meaning 
of the music. In Beethoven’s, Op. 101, there was more 
striving after effect, but the last movement was better 
than the Alla Marcia. Mr. Bauer also gave a virile and 
nervously forcible performance of Chopin’s Scherzo in 
C sharp minor, one of the big compositions of Chopin. 
Mr. Bauer is to give a second recital, too late for notice 
here; but from the first one can certainly place him 
among the greater pianists. The other artists who have 
given recitals are Mr. Waddington Cooke, who possesses a 
fluent and cultured technique ; Miss Florence Dawes, an 
immature pianist who has real musical feeling and an 
excellent touch to work upon; Mr. Ernest Schelling, 
who has already played at the Crystal Palace, an artist 
who has a certain brilliance of technique but is not 
endowed otherwise with remarkable qualities ; and Miss 
Vera Margolies. The last-named gave a recital a couple 
of years ago, and she has played at the “Pops.” In 
every respect her recital on May 20th showed a great 
advance. Her technique used to be uncertain and 
irresponsive to her ideas. She has still something to 
learn in order to obtain that force which will give her 
control, for at present in fortissimo passages she cuts 
through the tone of the piano, and harshness is the 
result. But she has real musical temperament, an un- 
common power of legato playing, and a very sympathetic 
touch. Next to Mr. Bauer she is the most interesting 
pianist that has given a recital this season. Mr. Donald 
Francis Tovey, the very clever Oxford pianist and com- 
poser, has been holding a second series ofhis classical re- 
citals, at the first of which he was assisted by Dr. Joachim. 
Mr. Tovey’s playing of Bach’s “ Goldberg” variations at 
one of these concerts was an extremely able per- 
formance. He is one of the best Bach players before 
the public. 

Herr Kubelik, the young Bohemian violinist, has held a 
series of recitals. His marvellous technique in display- 
music excites a furore of applause at each concert, but it 
cannot be prophesied yet whether he will develop into 
an artist or not. This year he has shown a deeper 
musical feeling than when he first visited us, but on the 
musical side his talent is still comparatively mediocre. 
Another new violinist has come before us in the person 
of M. Michel de Sicard, who has given three recitals at 
the Steinway Hall. He has much energy and very 
considerable technique, but the Steinway Hall is too 
small for a player of his calibre. 

From the 2oth of last month the concert season may be 





said to have begun in earnest. Earlier in May we had 
the London Festival, and recitals by Kubelik, Bauer, and 
an Ysaye orchestral concert, as well as the usual Phil- 
harmonic concert, but most of the music-making has 
been by unknown artists. On the 2oth Richter gave his 
first concert, and on the 21st Sarasate held his first 
recital. After Whitsuntide the concerts and recitals by 
celebrated artists should make London the Mecca of 
musical amateurs. We who live in London do not think 
enough of the opportunities we have of hearing all the 
great artists of the world, both in the concert-room and 
at the opera. It is unfortunate that so much music should 
be forced into less than a couple of months, but fashion 
has decreed it so. An event of this month is the opening 
of the new Bechstein Hall in Wigmore Street, on May 31st. 
Since the conversion of the Prince’s Hall into a restaurant 
London has sorely needed a chamber-music concert- 
room. The Salle Erard is too small; the smaller Queen’s 
Hall is inconvenient ; and the Steinway Hall is more 
fitted for vocal recitals than for instrumental concerts. 
But to return to the first Richter Concert. The conductor 
evidently does not believe in novelties or unfamiliar works, 
The Meistersinger Overture, Brahms’s Haydn variations, 
and the ‘‘Eroica” Symphony have been performed so often 
under his direction that there is nothing new to say. 
After our experience of somany conductors at the London 
Festival, the glowing balance of tone and breadth of 
design which Dr. Richter produces from his band struck 
one as exceptional. These qualities were particularly 
noticeable in the Brahms variations. All the detail was 
clear and the design and spirit of the whole were massive. 
No other conductor has so just an idea of Brahms’s music. 
But why did Dr. Richter include Tschaikowsky’s B flat 
minor Concerto in his programme? He does not under- 
stand Russian music, and his feeling for balance of tone 
militates against a p: uper expression of the varying moods 
of Tschaikowsky’s music. Miss Katharine Goodson, too, 
is not the pianist for this work. She played with great 
energy, but there was none of the charm which the 
concerto possesses. Nor is her technique of sufficiently 
fluent brilliancy. 

I have carefully compiled a list of important, new and 
unhackneyed compositions performed during the month 
in the concert-room. It is meagre enough in all con- 
science. For orchestra, we have heard Lekeu’s Adagio 
for strings (London Festival, April 30th); Weingartner’s 
“The Plains of the Blessed,” symphonic poem (London 
Festival, May 2nd) ; Saint-Saéns’ “ Africa” Fantasia for 
piano and orchestra (London Festival, May Ist); 
Ysaye’s symphonic poem for violin and orchestra, Chant 
@ Hiver (Queen’s Hall, May 18th); and Bach’s “ Gold- 
berg” variations (Mr. Tovey’s recital, St. James’s Hall, 
May 16th). Of course, there have been a few minor 
novelties at pianoforte recitals, such as Joan Manen’s 
Scherzo, Op. 34, and Harry Farjeon’s Andante Appas- 
sionato, at Miss Margolies’ recital on May 2oth, but these 
are not worth chronicling. The following artists have 
made their déduts:—Miss Dorothy Baly (violinist), 
Steinway Hall, April 24th ; Harold Bauer (pianist), St. 
James’s Hall, May 15th ; Waddington Cooke (pianist), 
St. James’s Hall, May 6th; Miss Florence Dawes 
(pianist), St. James’s Hall, May 17th ; Miss Hope-Squire 
(pianist), Salle Erard, May 7th; Miss Edith Kirkwood 
(vocalist), Salle Erard, May 20th; Miss Isabel Jay 
(vocalist), Steinway Hall; Miss Louie Murrell (vocalist), 
Steinway Hall, May 9th; Ernest Schelling (pianist), St. 
James’s Hall, May 14th; M. Michel de _ Sicard 
(violinist), Stemway Hall, May 11th; Miss Campbell 
Sinico (vocalist), Steinway Hall, May 9th; Mis¢ 
Llewelynn Toms (violinist), Salle Erard, May 17th. 
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Musical Potes, 


—~— 


HOME. 


London.—A manuscript score of the music of Purcell’s 
Fairy Queen has been found in the library of the 
Royal Academy of Music, and Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
has kindly placed the volume at Mr. J. S. Shedlock’s 
disposal. The work was produced in 1692 and re- 
peated in 1693. The score was lost soon after Purcell’s 
death, and an advertisement in the London Gazette of 
October 9th to 13th, 1701, offered a reward for its 
recovery. The score now found is in itself of immense 
value, but that value is still further increased owing to 
the fact that some of it is in Purcell’s own handwriting. 
It is evidently the copy used in 1693, for it contains the 
music added in that year. 

Birmingham.—The visit of the Moody-Manners Opera 
Company, mentioned last month, was artistically im- 
portant and successful. To Wagner three nights were 
devoted, with very fair representations of Lohengrin, 
Tannhduser, and The Flying Dutchman in the order 
named. Besides these, performances were given of 
Gounod’s Faust, Bizet’s Carmen, and, on the last 
evening of the visit, April 27th, Balfe’s The Bohemian 
Girl. The band was efficient, though weak in strings, 
and the chorus excellent. Good houses were the rule.— 
On April 27th a new string quartet society gave its first 
concert in the Masonic Hall. The players, all local 


artists, were: leader, Mr. H. T. Freeman; second 
violin, Mr. D. Reggel ; viola, Mr. A. J. Beard ; violoncello, 
Mr. R. B. Day.. In quartets by Haydn (Op. 76, No. 2), 


Tschaikowsky (Op. 11), and Smetana (“‘Aus meinem 
Leben”) the playing revealed good ensemée, nice feel- 
ing, and fair finish, a little roughness being apparent in 
powerful passages. Miss Rosina Buckmann, the vocalist, 
sang with just expression Beethoven’s “ Gellert” songs, 
Op. 48, and two Lieder by Schubert. Mr. Freeman 
played some solos in good style, and Mr. Wymark 
Stratton was an able accompanist.—On Ascension Day 
Sullivan’s Prodigal Son was performed in St. Martin’s 
Church, and repeated on the following Sunday. There 
was a chorus of seventy voices, with Miss Edith Dudley 
as solo soprano. Dr. W. J. Reynolds conducted, and 
Mr. A. Davis was organist. ; 

Liverpool.—There have been no musical events of any 
importance in Liverpool during the past month. On the 
21st ult. Kubelik is announced to give a violin recital in 
St. George’s Hall. The programme is almost entirely one 
of virtuosity, and, whatever light it may throw on Kube- 
lik’s technique, can afford no means of judging in what 
degree he is an artist—There are many expressions of 
regret here that the splendid series of concerts given at 
New Brighton Tower during the last two years is not to be 
continued, Mr. Granville Bantock, the former conductor, 
having accepted the post of principal of the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute Music School. The directors of 
the Tower do, indeed, announce Sunday concerts for the 
coming summer, under the biton of Mr. Charles 
Reynolds, but they can hardly compare with those of 
last year, which were artistic in the highest sense. The 
musical public here is beginning to realize what a fatal 
blunder it was to let a man like Mr. Bantock be lost to 
the town, just when his audacious experiment of giving 
first-rate music every Sunday during the summer had 
become a recognized success. Really musical people in 
Liverpool and the neighbourhood must now practically 
do without orchestral music between the end of one 
winter season and the beginning of another. 





Dubjin.—The principal musical event of May was 
“The Feis Ceoil,” which came off on the 6th, 7th, 8th, 
gth, roth, and 11th. It will be memorized by many of 
its supporters owing to the excellent playing of most 
of the senior violin competitors ; the great beauty of the 
ancient Irish melodies arranged by Dr. Stanford, Dr. 
Jozé, Mr. Moffat, Mrs. Needham, and others; the 
magnificent orchestration of Dr. Stanford’s “Phaudrig 
Crohoore” ; and the great ability, usefulness and good 
nature of that eminent vocalist Mr. Denis O’Sullivan. 
The rule compelling competitors to play with and sing 
to the accompaniments of pianists engaged by the Feis 
Committee is unjust and unnecessary. The pieces for 
competition ought to bemetronomed. How can students 
know correct emi when world-renowned artists differ so 
much in their renderings of even standard works? One of 
the most gratifying results of the Feis was the bringing 
to the front the excellent orchestra of the famous Loretto 
Abbey, Rathfarnham. The young lady students gave a 
splendid interpretation of Haydn’s No. 7 Symphony in 
D major, under Mr. Myerscough’s conductorship. The 
performance was, indeed, a pleasant revelation to the 
audience.—The subscriptions and promises of support 
received by the Dublin Orchestral Society give hope 
that Dublin will be saved the disgrace of allowing its 
excellent orchestra to die out.—On May 2nd the 
University Choral Society went through Coleridge 
Taylor's Hiawatha almost in its entirety. The singing 
of the University Choir is always noted for intellect rather 
than sweetness. Many of the orchestral players were 
not equal to their. parts, consequently the audience did 
not hear the noble orchestration. The soloists, Gordon 
Cleather, Dan Jones, and Miss Ogilvie, acquitted them- 
selves admirably—the lady’s voice is as fresh and as sweet 
as a spring morning. Charles G. Marchant, Mus. Bac., 
conducted with much ability—The third concert, third 
season, of the Orpheus Choral Society was given on 
May 17th. The Orpheus and the Dublin Orchestral 
are the only societies in Dublin that give thoroughly good 
performances. When Dr. Culwick or Signor Esposito 
sits down, baton in hand, earnestness and ability are 
enthroned in the chair. The Orpheus choir is remark- 
able for its excellent balance, fine tone, modulation of 
tone, and intellectual interpretation. The principal items 
were ‘Corydon, Arise,” Stanford; “How Sweet the 
Moonlight Sleeps,” Leslie ; “Call to Remembrance, O 
Lord,” Farrant ; “ Flower Song,” Culwick (one of his 
most popular compositions : it at once appealed to the 
audience). Mrs. Spencer Kelly, Mr. J. C. Doyle, and 
Mr. Owen Connolly were, indeed, most admirable vocal 
soloists ; Mr. Connolly’s heart is in his singing. 
Madame Anna Lang’s violin playing was a treat of the 
highest order ; her tone is full and round, her phrasing, 
staccato, and technique generally perfect. 

Edinburgh.—At the meeting of the Edinburgh Musical 
Education Society, on the 8th ult., Mr. Dace, A-R.A.M., 
read a paper on “ Roger North, an English Amateur of 
the 17th Century”; and on the 22nd, Professor Niecks, 
President of the Society, on “ Melody.” 


FOREIGN. 

Berlin—The Royal Opera stole a march upon the 
Vienna Imperial Opera with the production of the 
Viennese Waltz-King’s posthumous ballet Cinderella, 
which was given with great success. It was pronounced 
“perfect Strauss”—the highest possible compliment. 
The Emperor William II. gave already after the over- 
ture the signal for general applause, and expressed him- 
self delighted with the work. The success would have 
been even greater but for the weakness of the scenario, 
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which is a poor modernisation of the immortal fairy tale. | 


The score, which was left unfinished, was completed with 
conspicuous skill by the excellent composer of this style 
of music Josef Bayer. It is, unfortunately, the only 
ballet written by Strauss, who might have infused new 
life into this now somewhat worn branch of musical art. 
—A “Baltic Symphony,” by Emil Liepe, has been suc- 
cessfully produced by the Society of Musicians.—A 
“Russian String Quartet” from Kiew, headed by De Sicard, 
who is already favourably known as solo violinist, is 
chiefly remarkable for its excellent ensemd/e playing in the 
true quartet style, except that the first violin seemed some- 
what weak in powerful passages. In consequence there 
was an absence of that “ go,” for which, Z.¢., the Bohemian 
Quartet is justly noted. The programme consisted ex- 
clusively of Russian music, to wit: a somewhat flimsy 
quartet, Op. 45 in C minor, by César Cui; P. Tschai- 
kowsky’s well-known work in D, Op. 11 ; and Alexander 
Borodin’s in the same key, which towered head and 
shoulders above the rest.—In connection with Joseph 
Joachim’s fifty years’ artistic jubilee, a scholarship has 
been founded on behalf of needy musical students. The 
first allotment of respective prizes, either in musical instru- 
ments or in cash, will take place on Oct. 1st.—Hugo 
Kaun has, in consequence of the highly favourable recep- 
tion accorded to his compositions in this (his native) 
city, resigned his prominent position of nearly twelve 
years’ standing at Milwaukee, and will take his permanent 
abode here—The German Reichstag has maintained 
the term of thirty years for musical copyright privileges, 
against its extension to fifty years, which had been urged 
by the Bayreuth party, including Frau Cosima Wagner, 
Messrs. Schott of Mayence, Wagner’s principal pub- 
lishers, and, out of personal regard for the Wagner 
family, the Administration of the Munich Opera. An 
appeal in favour of this protest (“ Lex Cosima,” as it has 
been called) would be unusual, and is therefore hardly 
likely to be brought forward. By another clause of the 
new law, which is in some respects both vexatious and 
inconsistent, composers will in future have the exclusive 
right of the performance of their own works, without 
any special mention to that effect on the title page of 
the music. But an exception is made in favour of choral 
societies, who may sing whatever they please without the 
composer’s consent. On the other hand, only such 
mechanical instruments as are capable of rendering 
music in the proper time and with dynamic light and 
shade are forbidden the reproduction of copyright 
music—consequently barrel organ grinders may con- 
tinue to terrorize sensitive and musical ears and nerves 
without restriction as regards copyrights. 

Dresden.—The Petri Quartet Party produced a new 
string quartet in D minor, Opus 26, by F. Busoni; 
laboured and artificial music, which furnished another 
proof that the distinguished Italian artist shines far more 
as pianist than as composer. 

Bonn.—The festival of chamber music has passed off 
most successfully. The Frau Roeger-Soldat Quartet, 
composed of ladies, whose leader studied under Dr. 
Joachim, and the Joachim Quartet both appeared, and 
the success of the former, thus placed in direct compari- 
son with the Joachim party, was most satisfactory. The 
performances of a Mozart Serenade and Beethoven’s 
Octet in E flat by performers of wind instruments, chiefly 
from the far-famed Meiningen orchestra, were features of 
special interest. M. Paderewski was the pianist. He 
was associated with Dr. Joachim in Schumann’s Sonata 
in A minor, and in Beethoven’s B flat trio, in which 
Professor Hausmann was ’cellist, and his artistic playing 
was duly appreciated. 





Bayreuth.—The Wagner Theatre has reached the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its inauguration in 1876 with 
the Mibelungen, after which it remained closed until 
1882, when Parsifal was produced. Since Wagner's 
death in 1883 his widow, Frau Cosima, has taken 
the direction of the festal plays with lasting success. 

Cologne.—The seventy-fifth anniversary of the premiere 
of Weber’s Oderon in London was celebrated here by an 
excellent performance of the work for the benefit of the 
eminent local conductor Wilh. Miihldorfer. 

Hamburg.—The lately deceased shipowner Charles 
Laeisz has left £62,500 sterling for the construction of a 
large concert hall, the want of which is distinctly felt in this 
beautiful city of 800,000 inhabitants. The architect will 
be chosen by competition.—Such was the interest elicited 
by six lectures with pianoforte illustrations, given at the 
request of the Senate by Dr. Max Friedlander, of the 
Berlin University, upon Bach’s life and works, that not a 
third of the applications for admission could be complied 
with. 

Cassel—A new one-act opera, Zhe Masterpiece of 
Wolfram, by Robert Ibener, member of the orchestra, 
which has melodic charm, met with a very friendly 
reception. 

Frankfort o/M.—A new symphony in B flat, by the 
Hungarian composer Emanuel Moor (also favourably 
known in London), was produced by the Palmengarten 
Orchestra, under Max Kampfert’s biton, with striking 
success. 

Stuttgart.—The Schapitz Quartet Party, whose artistic 
aims and performances are entitled to high commenda- 
tion, produced a fine quartet in D, by the local musical 
director and eminent composer S. de Lange. 

Liibeck.—A new operetta, Dje//ah, by Rud. Weys, was 
well received. 

Aix-la-Chapelle.—_In consequence of the very appro- 
priate hint thrown out by the Emperor William II. on 
the occasion of the last choral contest at Cassel, to the 
effect that composers should aim at greater simplicity in 
choral writing, steps are being taken by a number of the 
foremost choral corporations for the formation of a 
“Union of German Male Choral Societies for the 
Advancement of Popular Musical Composition.” ; 

Weimar is, after all, to have a new theatre, and, as it 
seems, owing exclusively to the generosity of the new 
Grand Duke. 

Nuremberg.— No fewer than thirty-nine different operas 
were given during the 100 performances of the last season 
of seven months and a half. 

Munich.—Herman Zumpe has entered upon his duties 
as conductor.of our Royal Opera after a four years’ stay 
in the same capacity at Schwerin, where his eminent 
services on behaif of musical art were, after a magnificent 
farewell performance of the Meistersinger, honoured with 
enthusiastic ovations and valuable testimonials. His 
début here(where he had been formerly known as conductor 
of the Kaim-Concerts) was rendered memorable by an ex- 
ceptionally fine rendering of Lohengrin, and it is generally 
expected that under his guidance our Opera, which has 
been “ under a cloud” during the last five years, will be 
restored to its former glory. It is only fair to add that 
the model performance of the last-named somewhat 
hackneyed work was in a large measure due to the chief 
interpreters, Frau Fleischer- Edel, from Hamburg 
(Elsa), and our local artists Frau Senger-Bettaque 
(Ortrude) and Herr Knote (Lohengrin).—The Oratorio 
Society gave Haydn’s, Seasons in commemoration of 
its production just a century ago. The soloists, 
Frau Sophie Rohr-Brajnin, Messrs. Raimund von 
Zur-Miihlen and Josef Loritz, as well as the chorus 
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and orchestra, were excellent, under the direction of 
Prof. Viktor Gluth ; and the evergreen work met once 
more with enthusiastic applause-—The Closner Quartet 
Association produced an early work (Op. 4) of the eminent 
local composer and //terato Dr. Adolf Sandberger, for 
pianoforte, violin, and viola, which both by reason of 
its pleasing and at the same time musicianly qualities and 
rare combination of the instruments named should 
command general attention.—Dr. Georg Dohrn, distin- 
guished pianist and one of the conductors of the famous 
Kaim-Concerts, has directed the last two subscription 
concerts of the Orchestral Union at Breslau with such 
signal success that he has been nominated permanent 
conductor of this society, as successor to the late Masz- 
kowski, as well as of the Vocal Academy ; this being the 
first instance of the two most prominent musical societies 
of that musical city being united under the baton of one 
conductor. 

Krefeld.—The well-known Dr. Otto Neitzel, of Cologne, 
has been appointed teacher at the higher class of piano- 
forte playing of the local Konservatorium. 

Magdeburg.— Krug-Waldsee, of Nuremberg, has won 
the day in a very keen competition for the conductor- 
ship of the local musical society. 

Zittau—No less a work than Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony was performed here, under Director Stibe, in 
very creditable style, and it excited unbounded enthusi- 
asm. 

Heide’berg.—The thirty-seventh Tonkiinstler Versamm- 
lung will take place here, June rst—4th, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Dr. Philipp Wolfrum. Numerous 
classical and new works will be performed, and a host of 
soloists will appear. 

Mannheim -—Our local Wagner Society, being the first 
in respect of age, founded by Emil Heckel in 1871, has 
been dissolved in view of the self-supporting position 
attained by the Bayreuth festal performances. 

Barmen.—The General Concert Union closed its 
present season with unusual artistic distinction, Bach’s 
Matthew's Passion and Handel’s Messiah being each 
given twice within ten days in excellent style, under Carl 
Hopfe, the audience numbering over 6,000 persons. 
The vocal soli were undertaken by artists of renown from 
the principal German cities. 

Baden-Baden.—At a local “ Chamber music evening” a 
new fluently written String Quintet with two violoncelli, 
by Frl. Luise Adolpha Le Beau, who had already gained 
some reputation with sundry orchestral and choral works, 
was performed. 

Bielefeld.—Traugott Ochs, director of the Konserva- 
torium and Musical Union of Briinn, has been appointed 
conductor of the local Orchestral Society now in course 
of formation. 

Colmar can at last boast of a new concert hall. 
Orchestral concerts by the Berlin Philharmonic Society, 
the Munich Kaim-Orchestra, the Paris Colonne, and 
other famous bands may now happily be expected. 

Guben.—At a symphony concert of the local orchestra, 
numbering about fifty instrumentalists, the Symphony in 
F by Professor Robert Radecke was revived, and a new 
work by the veteran composer’s gifted pupil and present 
conductor of thesociety, Franz Wagner, Das Mahrchenvom 
Gliick, for vocal soli, chorus, and orchestra, was produced 
with such striking effect that it has been accepted for 
performance by the Leipzig Vocal Academy. 

Diasseldorf.—A choral work, My Goddess, with soprano 
solo, finely sung by Frau Cath. Fleischer-Edel, of Ham- 
burg, a characteristic work by the local Royal Musical 
Director, C. Steinhauer, was produced with great effect. 
A very favourable reception was likewise bestowed upon 





a cycle of seven songs, La Canzone det Ricordi, for alto, 
by G. Martucci, which had the advantage of Frau Iduna 
Walter-Choinanus’s excellent interpretation. Consider- 
able technical knowledge is displayed by a set of 
Orchestral Variations by Mr. Edward Elgar, which were 
also brought forward for the first time. 

Vienna.—Brecher, a young ex-student of the Leipzig 
School of Music, Austrian by birth, who had caused 
some sensation by directing in that city Siegfried 
Wagner’s Barenhduter without a rehearsal, made his 
début here as conductor at the Imperial Opera with a 
first-rate performance of Flotow’s Martha.—At the 
Jubilee Theatre a romantic opera, Josepha, by Alphons 
Maurice, grandson of the well-known Hamburg director, 
was favourably received, thanks largely to Frau Rettich- 
Pirk’s splendid interpretation of the chief ré/e.—P. 
Mascagni conducted two performances of Verdi’s 
Requiem on behalf of the Milan Verdi Monument 
Fund and of some charitable institutions. The render- 
ing of Verdi’s masterpiece was in many respects quite 
first-rate. Signora Giuseppina Uffreduzzi (soprano), 
Signori Marcone (tenor) and Navarrini (basso) sang 
finely. A special triumph was, however, reserved for 
Frl. Walker (alto), of the Imperial Opera, who under- 
took the leading part after a single rehearsal with 
pianoforte accompaniment. The two concerts were 
attended by the é/#¢te of Vienna society, and the large 
Musikverein was sold out on both occasions. Rarely 
has such enthusiasm been displayed in a concert room. 
—Our Imperial Opera may claim the questionable 
merit of having given the largest number of Verdi 
performances outside the composer’s own country, 
reaching since 1843 a total of about 1,340. The Reguzem 
has been performed thirteen times.— The estate of the late 
composer of operettas Millécker is valued at about 
250,000 florins. The original scores of his works are 
left to the Museum at Bagen, near Vienna.—The prize 
of 150 florins, which has been offered by the local 
paper Neue Musitkalische Presse for a small orchestral 
piece has, by a distinguished body of judges, been 
awarded to Franz Schrecker for an Intermezzo. The 
young composer, aged 23, late pupil of the Imperial 
Konservatorium, had attracted much attention by his 
116th Psalm for three female voices, orchestra, and 
organ.—The pianoforte class of the above-mentioned 
musical institute will be reorganized next year by the 
infusion of new blood. Moritz Rosenthal and Alfred 
Griinfeld are spoken of as new professors.—Ferdinand 
Hellmesberger, the excellent ’cellist of the Hellmesberger 
Quartet, of the Imperial Opera, etc., has accepted the 
conductorship at Diisseldorf.—In the search for the will 
of the late somewhat eccentric State Councillor Johann 
Wissiagg, part of the original MS. of Fr. Schubert’s 
great Quartet in D minor has been discovered among 
thousands of other MSS. The inscription on the out- 
side cover, in Schubert’s own hand, is dated March, 1824. 
A portion of another quartet by the same master, con- 
sisting of eight sheets and bearing no inscription, has 
been brought to light on the same occasion.—Anton 
Dv6rak has been elected a peer of the Austrian Empire. 
This is the first instance of this high honour having been 
accorded to a musician. It is believed that the desire 
of the Emperor to curry favour with the Czechs on. his 
visit to Bohemia has something to do with it. Thus the 
ex-orchestral fiddler now holds equal rank with the 
successor of that Salzburg Archbishop who treated 
Mozart as a lackey! The elation of the Panslavist 
Czechs at this extraordinary distinction conferred upon one 
of their countrymen is, however, hardly consistent with the 
insults they are in the habit of offering to the Germans in 
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the same Parliament in which Dvérak is sitting—The 
committee for the erection of the Lanner-Strauss monu- 
ment has celebrated the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of the first named, the inventor of the 
Vienna Walzer, by depositing a fine wreath on his tomb. 
Madame Kattie Lanner, first dancer of the Vienna Opera 
in 1845-1855, and afterwards famous Mistress of the 
ballet in London, was present at this solemn ceremony.— 
A novel idea, which may interest vocalists gifted with fine 
voices : The directors of the Carl Theatre announce 
a gratuitous course of vocalization, under the tuition of 
a competent conductor, for June, July, and August next. 
Successful students will be added to the fersonne/ of the 
theatre. Apply to the office of the Carl Theatre, 
Prater Strasse, Vienna, Austria. 

Linz.—The renowned local Musical Union celebrated 
its eighty years’ jubilee, which was attended by a large 
concourse of musicians from Upper and Lower Austria, 
the Tyrol, Bavaria, Bohemia, and even from Hungary. 
The programme included Richard Strauss’s Zod und 
Verklirung, Alex. Ritter’s “Symphonic Waltz,” “ Olaf’s 
Hochzeitsreigen,” Liszt’s Pianoforte Concerto in E flat 
(splendidly played by Frau Gisela Gollerich, wife of the 
conductor and an eminent pupil of Liszt), the same 
master’s “Grand” Mass, and Anton Bruckner’s “Roman- 
tic” Symphony in E flat, No. 4, which elicited special 
enthusiasm. These and other most exacting works 
received an interpretation of high excellence, the 
orchestra consisting of 120 and the chorus of 400 
executants, besides soloists, under the baton of Director 
August Gdllerich, referred to above, whose distinguished 
artistic qualities and untiring energy have largely 
contributed to the prominent position attained by this 
Upper Austrian musical association. 

Prague.—A new opera, Roussalka, by Anton Dvorak, 
was produced with considerable success at the Czechian 


Opera. The subject is taken from an ancient Bohemian 
legend. The performance as well as the staging was 
magnificent. 


Reichenberg (Bohemia)—The National Opera of 
the Czech-Germanic composer Franz Mohaupt, entitled 
Count of Gleichen, which is founded upon a legend 
dating from the time of the Crusades, was very favourably 
received. 

Brinn.—Traugott Ochs has been succeeded by Karl 
Koretz as director of the local Musical Union and 
Musical College. 

Paris.—A new “lyric drama” in three acts, Le Agi 
de Paris, by Georges Hiie, was produced at the Grand 
Opera without success. Therather indifferent libretto, 
by the late Henry Bouchut, possesses at least the merit 
of rapid action and of containing some strongly dramatic 
episodes, but of which the composer unfortunately failed 
to avail himself. The ancient dances which are inter- 
woven with the music form the best part of the work. 
Better things were expected from a composer who 
twenty-two years ago had carried off the Prix de Rome, 
and who had in 1885 brought out his cantata “ Riibezahl” 
with genuine success. The chief performers were 
Mme. Bosman, MM. Delmas, Noté, Vaguet, and Nivette.— 
A more favourable reception, so far as the first three acts 
are concerned, was accorded to Alfred Bruneau’s four-act 
opera L’Ouragan at the Opéra Comique, text by Emile 
Zola, but the audience cooled down considerably during 
the last act. Bruneau, composer of Le Réve and Messz- 
dore (both works likewise after Zola) and critic of the 
Figaro, is notoriously a Wagnerian @ outrance, and his 
Ouragan is likewise mostly declamatory in style with a 
minimum of melodic continuity. Particular distinction 
was won by the exponents of the principal vé/es, Mme. 


| Feanne Raunay, Mile. Delna, Mlle. Guiraudon, Mr. 
Bourbon (a very promising new baritone, late pupil of 
the Conservatoire), MM. Marchand and Dufrane.—The 
Théatre Populaire (opera) has come to grief in about six 
months after its first start, the expenditure having 
amounted to about half a million of francs.—According 
to report, the Grand Opera will mount Siegfried next 
February, with Jean de Reszke in the title ré/e. Mlle. 
Ackté will be Brinnhilde, Delmas Wotan, Renaud 
Alberich, and Laffitte Mime. This will be the fifth opera 
by Wagner received into the repertory of the Grand 
Opera, viz., Lohengrin, Walkiire, Tannhiuser, and 
Meistersinger. The greatest financial success was 
Lohengrin, but excellent “ business” was likewise done 
with the other works.—In reply to an article in the 
Leipzig Signale, which found fault with the Paris 
Meénestrel for including the names of Meyerbeer, 
Cherubini, Rossini, Donizetti, and a few others in the 
French lyric repertory, that paper argues that it is not 
the composer’s own nationality which is considered in 
this matter, but rather the style of the works in question, 
such as Les Deux Journées, Guillaume Tell, La Fille 
du Régiment, Robert le Diable, Les Huguenots, etc., 
which are composed to French texts.—Brahms’s genius 
is being gradually appreciated in the French capital, 
so much so that a Chamber Concert for the exclusive 
rendering of the Hamburg master’s music was given at 
the Bodiniére. — At the Conservatoire an interesting 
Requiem by Gabriel Fauré was heard for the first 
time.—At a Concert Spirituel given at the “ Renais- 
sance ” theatre a “Stabat Mater” for vocal soli, chorus 
and orchestra, by Adolph Deslandres, met with genuine 
success.—Théodore Dubois’s “ Mass of St. Rémi,” which 
was performed at the church of Saint Vincent de Paul 
under the composer’s direction, created a very favourable 
impression.—A set of Variations for two pianos by 
R. Fischhof was played with signal success by Amand 
Ferté at his concert, in conjunction with his eminent 
teacher, Louis Diémer.—The receipts of a charity matinée, 
at which Adelina Patti sang a few of her well-worn stock- 
pieces, amounted to about 20,000 francs.—Arthur Pougin, 
the well-known litterato and contributor to Le 
Ménestre/, pointed in his 6th Lecture at the Sorbonne 
to the undue neglect which has befallen the lyric works 
of Nicolo, who for a decade had been the great rival of 
Boieldieu. Although he had about thirty operas from his 
own pen performed in Paris, only one charming but very 
slight little piece, Les Rendezvous bourgeois, is still known 
nowadays.—At a recent sale of autographs a contract 
signed by Henriette Sontag, the rival of Malibran, and 
by the two directors of the Paris and London Italian 
operas, was sold, in accordance with which the great 
vocalist was to receive £90 sterling each for fourteen 
performances, besides £1,000 guaranteed for a benefit 
night. What would some of our principal vocalists who 
are no Sontags say to such terms? 

Lyons.—The Hugo Heermann Frankfort Quartet gave 
two concerts with extraordinary success at the Société 
de Musique Classique, the place of meeting of the crxéme 
of the local musical world for the last twenty-one years. 
The programme included a new pianoforte quintet by Noél 
Desoyaux, which proved a valuable addition to the stock 
of modern chamber music.—A concert was given by 
Jemain for the exclusive performance of works by César 
Franck, which enabled an excellent survey of the Belgian 
composer’s creative development, from his Trio in F 
sharp, Op, 1, to his most advanced style, as exemplified 
in his quartet and quintet, his pianoforte soli, “ Prelude, 
Aria and Finale,” and “ Prelude, Choral and Fugue,” 





and some songs. Prof. Baldensberger introduced the 
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concert with an interesting lecture on Franck’s life and 
art-work. 

Toulouse—A two-part sacred drama, Saint Agnes, 
by Madame C. de Grandval, was produced with every 
token of success.—Karren, the late excellent chief of the 
Marine Bands, has to general regret resigned his recently 
accepted appointment as director of the local Con- 
servatoire, owing to some differences with the Municipal 
Council in reference to some disciplinary innovations 
contemplated by the new-comer. 

Brussels.—In memory of the late Peter Benoit, his 
Rubens cantata will be given on the 2nd of June in the 
open air in the Parc du Cinquantenaire on a grand 
scale. Still more commendable would this tribute to 
the genius of the eminent Flemish composer have 
been during his lifetime ! 

Antwerp.—Jan Blockx, author of the successful opera, 
La Princesse d’ Auberge, has been appointed successor to 
the late Peter Benoit as director of the Flemish State 
Conservatoire. The last-named famous composer has 
ordered in his will that in Belgium and Holland his 
works are to be given only in Flemish. No wonder that 
with such ultra-nationalist notions his compositions have 
not hitherto become more generally known. 

Amsterdam.—A new opera, Adjah, by Ch. Dibbern, 
was successfully produced at the National Theatre. 

Zurich.—The beautiful Town theatre having, owing 
to the withdrawal of the municipal subvention, been 
threatened with collapse, the local citizens have collected 
between themselves the sum of 250,000 francs, which 
ensures the existence of the institution for a long time 
to come. 

Geneva.—At the second Swiss Musical Festival, which 
will take place here on June 22nd-24th, only chamber 
music works by members of the society will be played 
at the first two concerts. The programmes of the 
following two orchestral concerts will include works 
by foreign composers, who have become permanent 
residents in Switzerland. Nearly all the orchestral 
works will be conducted by the respective composers. 
A grand banquet will terminate the proceedings on the 
last day of the festival. 

Montreux.—The celebrated Oscar Jiittner-orchestra 
played Th. Dubois’s “Symphonic Overture” and Prof. 
Jadassohn’s Serenade in A in honour of the presence 
of the respective Paris and Leipzig composers, who were 
highly gratified with the excellent rendering of Mozart’s 
Symphony in E flat, and of their own works. 

Copenhagen.—The fremitre of Lamia, a melodious 
and well-scored work by the prolific Scandinavian com- 
poser August Enna, was very warmly received. The 
text by Helge Rode is taken from an old Greek legend. 

St. Petersburg.—“ The Conjuration of the Flowers,” a 
satirical orchestral poem by Bourgault-Ducoudray, was 
very successfully produced at the last Imperial concert. 
—The prize of 500 roubles, which was offered by the 
Society of Chamber-music for a string quartet, was won 
by the young composer, W. Solotaref. The jury was 
composed of Rimsky-Korsakof, Arenski, and Napravnik. 

Moscow.—The new large hall of the Conservatoire, 
founded by Nicolaus Rubinstein, was opened in the 
presence of the delegates from numerous musical socie- 
ties, under the presidency of the Grand Duke Constantin 
Constantinovich, who addressed the assembly. Charles 
Widor, of Paris, who was the first to perform on the 
magnificent organ, the gift of a wealthy local townsman, 
played for two hours to a delighted audience, and was 
induced to add a popular matinée.—The excellent con- 
ductor, Willem Kes, has renewed his contract as director 
of the Philharmonic Society. 


Kiew.—A grand French musical festival was given 
by the Imperial Musical Society, under the dé¢on of the 
distinguished conductor, A. Winogradsky, and excited 
extraordinary enthusiasm. Berlioz, Gounod, Godard, 
Saint-Saéns, Massenet, and Bourgault-Ducoudray were 
among the composers chosen. 


Helsingfors keeps well to the fore as a musical city 
par excellence, for which considerable merit is due to 
the distinguished musical director, Robert Kajanus. 
Bach’s Grand Mass in B minor was given no fewer 
than four times within a few days. Leopold Auer, 
Alexander Siloti, and Willy Burmester appeared among 
the soloists. The performances of new or unfamiliar 
works included a Symphony, No. 2 in D, by the young 
Swedish composer, Hugo Alvén, “ Snofrid,” for chorus 
and orchestra, by the gifted local composer, Jean 
Sibelius, G. Sgambati’s Quintet, Op. 5, a Quartet, Op. 10, 
by Ottokar Novacek,’ a new Quartet in G minor by 
the talented young national composer, Erik Melartin 
(first performed by the Berlin Tonkiinstlerverein), and 
a vocal cycle, “Songs of a Wandering Youth,” by Dr. 
Ilmari Krohn. 

Milan.—The Abbé Perosi has found a rival in his brother 
Marziano, who has produced his Sacred Elegy in three 
parts, L’Addolorata, with complete success, and a repeti- 
paee of the work has been solicited by the delighted 
audience. 


Rome.—Lorenza, a three-act opera by the well-known 
orchestral conductor, E. Mascheroni—his first scenic 
work—was acclaimed with every token of popular favour. 
The performance enjoyed the benefit of a first-rate per- 
formance with the great Gemma Bellincioni as principal 
soprano. 


Venice.—A chamber concert was given for an exclusive 
production of Brahms’s music : a gratifying sign of the 
times. 

Brescia.—At the Sala Apollo the tenor, Pasini, has 
got up a Verdi exhibition, consisting of autographs and 
other objects referring to the composer’s life and works, 
including twenty unpublished letters from his pen dating 
from 1836-1900. 

Catania.—So numerous have been the secessions of 
the most prominent members of the Bellini celebration 
committee, that the syndicate has been requested to 
appoint another committee, to be composed of more 
harmonious elements. . 


Sant’ Agata.—In compliance with the singular and 
somewhat selfish testamentary dispositions left by the 
late Giuseppe Verdi, two large chests filled with scores 
and other papers were burnt unopened in the presence 
of some of his relatives and friends, several of whom shed 
tears at the destruction of possibly some valuable manu- 
scripts. It seems indeed questionable whether such 
instructions, which may through a mere caprice entail 
an irreparable loss upon musical art, should receive such 
close fulfilment. If, on the other hand, the MSS. were 
worthless, which is more likely the case, the composer 
might surely have destroyed them himself, as many 
others have done before him, rather than cause groundless 
regrets. 

Madrid—A dramatic Zarzuela in three tableaux, Za 
Barcarola, music by Caballero and Lapuerta, the action 
of which is very pathetic, had an enthusiastic reception. 
A comic work of the same class, E/ to de Alcala, by 
Montesinos, was also given for the first time. The direc- 
tion of the theatre Buen Retiro has offered a prize of 
£200 sterling, for Spaniards only, for an opera of corre- 





sponding merit. 
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OBITUARY. 


ARNOL PoorTEN, violoncellist, died, aged 65, at Riga. 
—HEINRICH TORNAUER, Royal Prussian “chamber” 
musician, died, aged 74, at Berlin—JACOB MULLER, 
operatic vocalist, died, aged 56, at San Francisco.— 
MaRcO SALA, composer of about 300 pieces of dance 
music, besides numerous songs and other small pieces, 
and the first Italian literary advocate of Wagner’s music, 
died at Nervi, aged 58.—The tenor, CHARLES HuM- 
PHREY, well known in America, committed suicide at St. 
Louis, aged 40—The eminent Parisian pianist, HENRI 
FALCKE, who has also made his mark in Germany, 
aged 35.—H. RUBEN, pianist and teacher, became 
insane and committed suicide in Friedenau, near 
Berlin.— KARL PHILIPPSEN, esteemed violoncellist, since 
1873 member of the Royal Bertin opera, died, aged 57. 
—ANTONIO CEPPI, tenor of great promise, died, aged 
barely 30, at Vicenza.—FRANZ RUMMEL, pianist of high 
excellence, born in London in 1853, pupil of Louis Brassin 
at the Brussels Conservatoire, lately Professor of the 
Stern Konservatorium, Berlin. — GIOVANNI TRISSO- 
LINI, editor of the well-known paper Zyovatore of 
Milan.—GOTTFRIED VON PREYER, born in 1807 at 
Hansbrunn in Lower Austria, composer of operas, 
masses, the oratorio Noah, and numerous other sacred 
and secular works, Kapellmeister at the Cathedral of St. 
Stephen, Vienna, where he officiated until last February. 
Just before his death, in 1828, Franz Schubert had four 
lessons in counterpoint from Preyer—Dr. EDMUND 
BAERTICH, conductor of the orchestra at Davos.—Coun- 
cillor BERNHARD LOESER, a prominent art patron of 
Berlin, born in 1835 at Quedlinburg. —GEORGES BOUDON, 
vocal teacher at the Paris Conservatoire, aged 34. 








UNISON SONGS, 


With Pianoforte Accompaniment, in Augener's Edition. 


No. 
1zsor W. J. FOXELL, M.A., Mus.B. 6 Songs for Boys (with 
unison chorus) sae 5 ee <a net 
Contains:—The Fair, Brag, To-morrow, Dreamland, 
The Ghost, Our Debating Society. 
The same in Tonic Sol-fa notation (W. G. McNaught) net — 3 
***Unison Songs,’ Book I., comprising six songs for eg 
with unison chorus, by W. J. Foxell, will be found acceptable, 
for while the words are humorous® the music is bright and 
simple." —The Daily Telegraph, April 24, 1900. 
12502 FREDERICK ROSSE. 6 Little Songs for Little People. net 
Contains :—The Coming of Spring, The Wood, The 
Bird-catchers, ‘The Fox in the Farmyard, The Gipsies, 
sood-night ! 
The same in Tonic Sol-fa notation (W. G. McNaught) net — 3 
“ Several charming ditties will be found in ‘ Little Songs for 
Little People,’ by Frederick Rosse, the writer of the words 
being Ernest Alfieri.”— The Daily Telegraph, November aist, 
1900, 
12503 A. E. HORROCKS. 4 See i ae ee 
Contains :—My Lad ind, The Shepherd, The Babes 
in the Wood, The Lamb. 
12503a The same in Tonic Sol-fa notation (W. G. McNaught) net 
12504 A. E. HORROCKS. 4 Son a ae a 
Contains :—The Old Woman and her Broom; Sleep, 
Baby, Sleep ; Cock Robin’s Serenade ; Up in the 
Morning early. 
12504a The same in Tonic Sol-fa notation (W.G. McNaught) net 


“Among the ‘Unison Songs,’ four in number, by Amy Elise 
Horrocks, are quaint settings of the old nursery rhymes ‘M 
Wind’ and ‘The Babes in the Wood,’ and likewise one of William 
Blake’s, * The Shepherd,’ delightfully simple, and Schubert-like in its 
refinement.” — The Daily Telegraph, September 11th, 1900, 

London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


s. d. 
—6 


125014 


125024 


=% 
—6 


(CHARACTERISTIC POPULAR TUNES or 
THE BRITISH ISLES, 


Selected and arranged as Piano Duets jby 
SIR HUBERT PARRY. 
Edition No, 6958, 


s. d, 
ook I, No. 6958@, English and Irish Airs 4. ss. .. met 2— 
ook II. No. 69584. Scotch, Welsh, and Border Songs net 2— 


“* Chief among the contributors to Messrs. Augener’s latest issue are two 
English composers Sir Hubert — and Mr. Percy Pitt. To the former 
the arrangement of ‘Characteristic Popular Tunes of the British Isles’ as 
piano duets must have been as pleasant a pastime as the pieces themselves 
are sure to prove to discerning amateurs. Some, of course, may judge it 
better to let their children pick up these national airs in unsophisticated 
fashion, unadorned by any kind of conventional treatment ; but it certainly 
seems to us that under the strong yet gentle touch Of an undoubted master 
such ancient friends as ‘Gossip Joan’ and ‘ The Bailiff's Daughter of Is- 
lington’ become quite young again. Every little point of beauty is brought 
out by delicious bits of counterpoint and imitation, while far-fetched and 
therefore unsuitable hesmentes have been kept at arm’s-length, It would 
never have done to have tricked out these wayside flowers of music in the 
gaudiness of chromatic chords, but their subdued simplicity becomes only 
more evident by the scholarly underlinings of a musician who, perhaps better 
than any, has caught the spirit of our island melodies. The volume before 
us contains six English and five Irish airs, so selected and distributed as to 
be playable in sets."—The Daily Telegraph, May 6th, 1901. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
And ROBERT COCKS & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 








ENRE- PICTURES ror THE PIANOFORTE, by 
PencyY Pitt. 
Op. 33 
No. 1. Fughetta... ss. 
2. Inan Album 
. Serenatella 


3 
4. Landler ... eee 
5. Etude-Nocturne 


pbiles® 


Pwwww & 


‘* Mr. Percy Pitt's new compositions are five in number, all for piano 
solo, and published under the title of ‘Genre-Pictures.’ Nos. 3 and 4, a 
‘Serenatella’ and a ‘ Lindler,’ will probably meet with most general accept- 
ation, Since they are undoubtedly tuneful and free from many of the diffi- 
culties with which the composer has been bold enough in the ether numbers 
to challenge the piano-playing public. In the ‘Landler will be found an 
unfamiliar sequence of harmonies, which novelty-hunters are pretty sure to 
pounce upon with pleasure.”— The Daily Telegraph, May 6th, 1901. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street. 





Pg scone HENSCHEL. Album of Songs (Lieder- 
Album), with German and English words. 
Containing 12 Songs, among others ‘‘ A red, red Rose,” and 
“ O hush thee, my Babie.” 
Edited by Mrs. G, HENSCHEL. 
(With Portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Henschel.) 
Price 4s. net. 





Published separately from the Album. 
TWO SONGS (Zwei Lieder). 


No. 1. A red, red Rose, 
No. 2. And if thou art a Rosebud 
Price 4s, 


‘Two songs, the first entitled ‘A Red, Red Rose,’ the second 
‘And if thou art_a Rosebud,’ are two charming and yet simple 
vocal pieces by Georg Henschel. The former presents a gentle 
and _ expressive melody, interrupted by a brief agitato minor 
section, while in the latter the thoughtful harmonies of the 
accompaniment will be admired. Sincerity of feeling stamps 
both songs, which, it need scarcely be added, are grateful to the _J 
singer."—The Daily Telegraph, November 21st, 1900. 


“OQ HUSH THEE, MY BABIE.” Lullaby. 
No. 1 ing; No. 2inr; No. 3 in F, withsimplified accompaniment. + 
Price, each, 4s. 
AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, London, W. 
22, Newgate Street, and 6, New Burlington Street. 
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OVELTIES of 


AUGENER & CO. 
published within the last quarter. 


Designed, engraved, and printed in England. 
Paper of English manufacture, 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS (& 2 mains). 
mane . S. Aria from the fourth Partita. Edited 
‘fingered by Eric Kuhlstrom. C. 
— 2 pitt from the 3rd Suite, for Violoncello. 
Arranged and fingered by Eric Kuhlstrom. C... 
—— Sarabande from the first French Suite. Edited 
and fingered by Eric Kuhlstrom, C, ... 7 
DUNCAN, EDMONDSTOUNE.. Holiday March. 


Edition 
Number, 


—— Waltz. Easy piece “ 
6177 GURLITT,C. 39 Melodious Pieces for Beginners. 
ae ae ovo, 8 


8181 HILLIGER, H. 10 Studies, introductory to those 
of J. B. Cramer, A. Schmitt, etc. Revised, 
phrased, and fingered by O. Thiimer, C. net 

8igt KIEL, F. 1r2Canons, Op 1 CG... aa | 


6519 KOHLER, L, Mechanical and Technical Piano- 
forte Studies, as daily exercises for pianists of 
all grades, Revised and ‘anaes by Eric 
Kuhlstrom. C. Complete ; wee 

65192-¢ The same, in 3 books... «. each, net 

SHORT ORIGINAL PIECES, 7thSeries. C. 
Nos. 151 to 175, each Be 


THUMER, O. New School of Studies : “A Col- 
lection of Progressive Studies in all styles, from 
the most elementary up to concert standard ; 
selected, edited, and fingered. C.: 

Book I. Preliminary Grade (44 Studies by C. 
Gurlitt, Bertini, Burgmiiller, Lemoine, — 
Duvernoy) .. 

Book II. Elementary Grade (34 Studies by iuhler, 
Czerny, Gurlitt, Lemoine, Burgmiiller, Bertini, 
Loeschhorn, and M. Lee) .. net 

Book III. Higher Elementary ‘Grade, Series I. (24 
Studies by Duvernoy, Czerny, E. Pauer, Loesch- 
horn, Gurlitt, Lemoine, Heller, Burgmiiller, and 
Bertini) net 

Book IV. Higher Elementary Grade, Series II. 
(25 Studies by Duvernoy, Cian, Bertini, Stre- 
lezki, Mayer, Hiinten, Heller, and Burgmiiller.) 

net 

Book Va. Lower Intermediate Grade, Series I. 
(20 Studies by Czerny, Duvernoy, Bertini, Loesch- 
horn, A. Krug, E. Pauer, and Heller) ..._ net 

VOSS, CHARLES. Rondoletto. Op. 18. Edited 
and fingered by Eric Kuhlstrom. C, ... axe 


PIANOFORTE DUET. 


&963¢ REINECKE, CARL, Miniature — in B minor, 
Cc ane on net 


6503 


6604 


65054 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


113t1a-c ARIOSTI, A. 6 Sonatas (Lezioni) for Viola d'amore, 
transcribed by G, —ov Nos, 1 and 2, in 


D; 3,in E minor .., each, net 
11380 D’'OURVILLE, LEON. 4 Soirées musicales 
(Chanson de la Fileuse ; I.a Forge; Le Moulin; 


L’Escarpolette), Transc. by R. Hofmann, net 
HEIM, ERNST. Palaestra. A Collection of Pieces, 
Sonatas, Suites, and Concert-Pieces for Violin Solo 
with Pianoforte accompaniment ; arranged in pro- 
gressive order, carefully marked and annotated :— 


11480@ Book Xa. Concert-Pieces in the Sani Style 
by Bach and Ernst a a 

11480 Book X4, Concert-Pieces in ‘the virtuoso style by 
Ernst and Paganini ... ‘ wo 

11480¢ Book Xc (Supplement to Books a and 5). Concert- 


Pieces in the virtuoso style by Moszkowski and 
Vieuxtemps .,, * eve ove ooo =r eet’ 


s. 


tT 


fo.) 


—s 





Novelties of Augener & Co. 
published within the last quarter (continued). 
— Violin and Pianoforte (continued). 


7572 SCHMITT, J. 2 Sonatinas, (Emile Thomas) net 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


HEIM, ERNST. Arena. A Collection of Duets for 
2 Violins, arranged in progressive order, carefully 
marked and annotated :— 


11807 “Book VII. Duets in all ‘ree (difficult), by 
. Hauptmann and De Bériot ot, we 
11808s Book VIII. 


Duets in all positions (very ener 
by F. Ries and Hauptmann Sea 
118035 BookIX. Concert Duets by Spohr ‘and H. Ries 
net 
SCHYTTE, L. Berceuse, arranged for Violoncello 
and Pianoforte , 

7754 SQUIRE, W.H. 5 Petits Morceaux pour le Violon- 
celle (dans la premiére — avec accom- 
pagnement du Piano, Op. 16... « St 

775346 —— Album de Morceaux caractéristiques pour le 
Violoncelle avec oe du Piano, 
Op. 20. 2 Books .. each, net 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


4242b BISHOP" Now to the Forest. Chorus arranged 


for 3 female voices by H. Heale ... -- net 
4244 The same, in Tonic Sol-fa notation ... net 
CONRADI, A. Heart’s Darling under the Vine- 


spread Roof. Serenade (Standchen) Song :— 
No, 1, in c (Germania, No. 665) 
», 2, in A flat (Germania, No. 666) 


HATTON, J. L. To Anthea, who may command 


himanything. Song. InF,£,andD ... each 
MORGAN, R. ORLANDO. A Song-Garland. 
Op. 32. (Swedish Love Song ; Evening Song ; 
Chansonnette ; and The Streamlet.) 4to:— 
8915 For Soprano or Tenor... oe we ~=—scdntett’ 
8916 For Contralto or Baritone “ee --. = et 
8959 SCHUBERT, FR. The Shepherd on the Rock. 
(Der Hirt auf dem Felsen.) Song with Pianoforte 
and Clarinet (or Violoncello) accompaniment. 
Op. 129. E£.andG. 4to .. oe ~~ we 
rae SONGS :— 
12501 J. FoxeLL, 6 Songs for Boys, with unison 
ba Ay net 
12501@ The same in Tonic Sol-fa Notation ‘(wW. ‘G. 
McNaught) .. ‘a net 
12502 FREDERICK ROSSE. 6 Little Songs for L'ttle 
People... na 
125024 The same in Tonic Sol-ia Notation (WwW, 
McNaught)... oi - an pa 
12503 A, E. .{ORROCKS. 4 Songs 
12503@ The same in Tonic Sol-fa Notation (w. ‘G. 
McNaught)... aa =n a 
12504 —— 4 Songs .. _ ne 
125044 The same in Tonic Sol-fa Notation (Ww. G 
McNaught) ... ia wed «<a net 


BOOKS ON MUSIC. 


g182 PROUT, EBENEZER, B.A. Lond. Harmony: 
Its Theory and Practice. 13th Edition, with 


Analytical Index, Demy 8vo Bound, net 5 — 
9187 —— Musical Form. Fourth Edition, with Analytical 
Index. Bound. nd < wv. Met 5s— 





AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, London, W.; 


22, NEWGATE STREBT, E.C. ; and 


6, NEw BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


Also to be had through 


ROBERT COCKS & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W, 


—— 
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EBENEZER PROUT'S 


THEORETICAL Worrs IN AUGENER'S EDITION. 
Demy 8vo. 


Bound, 

ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND” 
PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
pen. Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh and 


abion 





on. 














fessor of Music in the University of Dublin. i3th 
Badition. ‘With Analytical Index ..  ... s/- 
g182d ANALYTICAL INDEX. Samy -/6 
98a KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Fourth Edition...  ... as 2|- 
9823 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
“HARMONY: ITS eons ati on ¥ 
Sixth Edition... . ooo 1/6 
gi8ae KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER. 
CISES TO ‘“‘HARMONY.” Third Edition .., 2/6 
9183. OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 
FREE. 'By EBENEZER PROUT. Sixth Edition. 
With Analytical Index... s/- 
91836 ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Counterpoint, Strict and Free” -/6 
983¢ ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
‘“COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND FREE,” with 
Melodies and a, vermed for Pe — 
Edition see * 2/6 
9184. OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 
CANON. By EBENEZER waar. aie 
Edition. With Analytical Index “i 5/- 
9184a ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Double Citnaeiien oink Grane” -/6 
ot, FUGUE. By EBENEZER PROUT. 
Fourth Edition. With Analytical Index . 5/- 
9185@ ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Fugue” -/6 
98 FUGAL ANALYSIS: A Companion to 
' Pr. om, ”? Being a Collection of — = into “m and 
Analyzed. Second Edition ee 
oi. M USICAL FORM. econ PROUT. 
Fourth Edition, with Analytical Index .., . sl- 
g187a ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Musical Form” -/6 
9188. — FORMS: A sequel to “ Musical 
Form.” Third Edition, with Analytical Index ... 5/- 





HE ORCHESTRA : 


918g. 
Vol, I., The sprees of the ENSTRUMENTS, 
Second Edition 5/- 
9Tgo. Vol. IL, ORCHESTRAL COMBINATION. “Second 
Edition’... s/- 





“A grand result of labori research, 
Musical Standard, May 9th, 1892. 

“It would be impossible to overrate the'value of Mr. Prout’s labours in the important 
series of theoretical books from his pen now a issued by Messrs. Augener & Co. 

e labours of Mr. Prout in placin, -considered series of works on the 
various branches of the art of making music pees — recognition. It must not 
be overlooked that the work done is not only thorough but, to use a modern expression, 

‘up to date’; so that the student guided by Mr. Prout finds himself in the hands of one 
who can be learned without being pedantic, ys never fails to see that which is practical 
and useful thoough the medium of that which ical or sp 
News, May — . Soy 

98 . As books, Mr. Prout’s theoretical treati will a 
take the oouttion of standard works.”—Datly Telegraph, March 17th, 1893. 

“* All these books have been heartily i and have become 
sfandery works in this and other countries.”—Bristol Fumes October arst, 1893. 

. - Perhaps the most remarkable series of musical text-books ever issued.”— 
Weebly Dispatch, January 7th, 1894. 

** The motto on all of Mr. Prout’s Geation might be ‘ Musical instruction made easy.’ 
Thanks to him, students can now gain really large acquaintance with the works of all 
the acknowl masters, ancient and modern, without the trouble and expense 

entailed in the purchase and study of the scores.” thenaum, April 14th, 1894. 

“... The most practical series of text-books on the subjects of musical 
thesez ever placed before the public.”—Atheneum, August gth, 1890. 

oA og apm series of educational works.”—Athenaum. 





ken opinion, and wide knowledge.” — 





ht) 








® its be an epoch-mar if not an epoch-1 achievement. . 
Mr. ‘niche! "Applied Forms’ is one of w pecgedenped cess of student’s books pub- 
y —_, jAugener, and of this series I am to r it as the most 
. is book is a mine n.—Saturday R , Oct, 12th, 1895. 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street ; 6, New Burlington Street ; 
and za Newgate Street, Ae va 





FRANKLIN PETERSON’S 


POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS, 


LEMENTS OF MUSIC. 6th Edition. 
Augener’s Edition, No. grgr. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 

THEORY. A Sequel to the ‘‘ Elements of Music,” and intended 

Pee te Student for Professor Prout’s series of Theoretical Works. 

Augener’s Edition, No. 9192. 


Bound, net, 1s. 





Cr. 8vo. Bound, net, rs. 6d. 
IANIST’S HANDBOOK. 
A Theoretic Consents to Practice. 


sucous EDITION. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 10101, Cr. 8vo. Bound, net, ts. 





ete” f The Pianoforte. 
Technical Studies, Practice of Exercises. 
ni Reading and Practice of New Pieces. 
IV. Accompanied Melodies, 
V. Values of Notes. 
VI. Playing from Memory. Reading at Sight. 
Accom! ~— 
VII. Scales. yf onality. 
VIII. Musical pH What is the Key? ~ 
IX. Fingering. 


. Ornamental Chromatic Notes. 
XI. Ornaments and Grace Notes. 

“The aim of this book is to preserve in a form convenient for reference the 
notabilia that a competent teacher would. be likely to give i» a junior pupil 
in the course of his teaching. e points are cated with that clearness 
and simplicity which marked the author's ‘Elements of Music,’ and will 
certainly be helpful to any student who cares enough about acquiring a 
good style to listen to advice. The various difficulties of technique are 
treated with a just py a ay the beginner’s standpoint: the remarks 
on part-playing are particularly good. We are glad also to see that the 
subjects of sight reading and committing pieces to memory are not 
forgotten.” — University Correspondent, April, 1899. 


PART II. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 10102. Cr. 8vo. Bound, net, 1s. 6d. 
Chapter XII. Composing—Subjects or Themes. 

XIII. The Varin tion. 

XIV, Polyphony—Part-Writing and Part-Playing, 
Counterpoint. XVI. Imitation and Canon, 
Musical Form, XVIII. Musical Forms, 

Sonata. XX. Second Movement of a Sonata. 
I. Third Movement of a Sonata, 





XXII. Last Movement of a Sonata. 
XXIII cel nae, | ani | 
XXIV. Other Instrumental XV. Fugue. 
XXVI., XXVII._ History of Music. 


“*Composition, form, and history form the contents of this Second Part. 
Every student of the pianoforte who cares enough about work to wish 
to understand the plan and structure of the pieces he plays, and to know 
something of the places in history of the classical composers, should cer- 
tainly procure a copy. he examples are all taken from compositions that 
the student is likely to meet with in the first few i of his work. The 
sonata form is treated very fully; and all the devices in ordinary use, 
both structural and contrapuntal, are well brought out. Several short 
complete movements of different types are fully analysed. Although the 
examples are mostly taken from pianoforte fgg mee we the work will be 
useful to others besides those who make the pianoforte their principal 
study; as it brings together in a compact form a mass of information that 
no musician should neglect, but which he might otherwise have to glean 
Srom a number of text-books.’’—University Correspondent, May, 1900. 

‘* The volume under review is a clever, original, and exceedingly service- 
able publication. Nothing, for instance, will be found wanting in the 
matter of clearness of statement. The several cha aptere on form, etc., are 
really quite attractive reading. They would succeed in interesting anyone 
with a love of great music.” —Musical Standard, February roth, 1900. 


ATECHISM OF MUSIC. Second Edition. 


Augener’s Edition, No. ro103. Cr. 8vo. Bound, net, 2s. 

“Mr. Franklin Peterson, whose previous contributions to the educational 
literature of music are familiar to students and teachers, has prepared a new 
handbook entitled ‘A Catechism of Music.’ The method pursued is that of 
question and answer, The writer follows the natural order in musical in- 
struction, beginning with the simplest facts regarding notation, tempo, 
scales, &c., and working on to modulation, ornamentation, and phrasing. 
It is essentially a practical book, written by a teacher who has learned by 
experience the needs and difficulties of students, and who knows how to put 
things simply, lucidly, and accurately, and as such it may be commended to 
the attention both of teachers and of taught. Without professing to be in 
any way exhaustive, it contains sufficient to equip anyone with a good work- 
ing knowledge of the essentials of musical kno ledge. Ig formulating the 





questions and answers Mr. Peterson has not forgotten the! needs of students 
preparing for examination. Altogether the ‘ Catechism’ may be welcomed 
as a thoroughly serviceable manual.” —7he Scotsman, October 22nd, rgoo. 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, & 22, Newgate Street, London. 
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NEW VIOLIN WORK. QUITE ELEMENTARY. 


THE ABECEDARIAN 
IN VIOLIN PLAYING. 


45 Elementary Pieces for the Violin, with Pianoforte Accompani- 
ment, transcribed and arranged in progressive order by 


ERNST HEIM. 


BOOK I. Edition No. 11461a. Net, rs, 


(25 Pieces to be played on the & string, on the A string, on the a and E 
strings, and on the D string.) 


BOOK II. Edition No. 114615. Net, 1s. 


(20 Pieces to be played on p and strings, on D, .i, and & strings, on the 
G string, on G and D strings, on the D, G, and A strings, and on all 4 strings.) 


** Another educational ae is Ernst Heim’s ‘ Abecedarian in Violin 
Playing,’ Books I. and » which contain forty-five elementary pieces. 
Commencing with little Pan to be A nrg on one string only, there follow 
some in which two or more are employed, and finally all four strings are 
made use of. Transcriptions from various masters, as well as folk-tunes and 
dance movements, are included among the pieces on all four strings.’’"— 
The Daily Telegraph, December 24th, 1900. 

‘*E. Heim’s ‘ Abecedarian’ is a very practical bouk for beginners.”— 
The Times, March 30th, rgor. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, a Street, E.C. 





LE COUPPEY’S 
e CELEBRATED “COURS DE PIANO.’ 
ELEMENTARY AND PROGRESSIVE STUDIES FOR 


THE PIANOFORTE, ad 

1. ABC of the Pianoforte. Method for Beginners. ie Edition, 
with English Text ove oe ove we «=net 4— 
2. L’Alphabet. 25 very easy Studies ‘ Ps ase w 6— 
3- Le Progrés. 25 easy Studies ... ose vee ove oe wo 6— 
4. Le Rhythme. 25 Studies without Octaves .. 6 — 
5: L’Agilité. 25 progressive Studies 6 — 
6. Preface to Czerny's “‘ Velocity.” 15 Studies 6 — 
7- LeStyle. 25 Studies 7 6 
8 La Difficulté. 15 Studies for the development of the fingers 6 — 
9. Ecole du Mécanisme. 15 Exercises ... Be nee se 7 6 
1o. La Virtuosité. 50 difficult Exercises .. s= 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street ; 6, New Suman Street ; 


and 22, Newgate Street, London. 
N EW 





VIOLONCELLO MUSIC 
Published by GEBR. HUG & CO., Lerpzic. 


GIUSEPPE NE GR S 


Compositions for Violoncello and Pianoforte. 


No. 1. Réverie. Op. 24. es ee - .. Mk. 1.20 
2. Fileuse. Op.21 .. “a os aa os ae ee 
3. Aria and Canzonetta. Op. +: oe as ee — 
4- Orientale. Op, 17 es a ae es Pe ae 
5. Minuetto. Op. 25 ee a ee os ee oo 9 8e§® 
6. Serenata. Op. 16 a - - aN ae ee, ee ee 





DER MUSIK-HEROLD 


(German Musical Review), 
AprEARS MONTHLY DURING THE SEASON. 
Published by PRAEGER & MEIER, Bremen. 


Advertisements referring to Musical matters accepted at the rate of 
sd. per line. 
Sample copies to be had gratis from the Sole Agents, 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, London, W. 





EEVES’ Catalogue (No. 106) of ANcrenT and 


Mopern Music and Musicat Books, bound and unbound (Second- 
hand and New), includes works from 


Sir A. Sullivan’s and Dr. Hopkins’ 
music a speciality. Send stamp for copy.—Reeves, 83, 





Libraries. Organ 
Charing Cross R 


oad, London. 





ROBERT. COCKS & Co. 


(Established 1828), 
6, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, 


LONDON, vv. 





Robert Cocks & Co.’s Pianofortes. 


’ 
All Models are Full Compass, Iron-framed, Full Trichord, Check Action 
and constructed with Sostenente Sound-Boards. 
In Black, Walnut, and Rosewood, with Marquetry or Gold 
Chased Panels. 


Class I. The ‘‘Student’s” Piano a de oe 23 guineas. 
99 la. The “ Academy” Piano 3 7 
» IL. The “‘ Universal” Piano oi po ooo 36 - 
» JIL. The “ Boudoir” Piano... on one ott 40 és 
» IV. The “ Drawing-Room” Piano 47 ' 





Gerbard Adam’s Pianofortes. 


Awards at the Exhibitions of London, 1851; Paris, 1851; London, 1862; 
Vienna, 1873 ; Diisseldorf, 1880; Amsterdam, 1883; Antwerp, 1885. 
Overstrung, Iron Frame. FullTone. Responsive Touch. 
Moderate Price. 





F. £. Reumann’s Bigh-Class Pianofortes. 


Awards at the Exhibitions of Vienna, 1873; Hamburg, 1876, 1889; Phila- 
delphia, 1876; Melbourne, 1880, 1888. 


HIGHEST AWARD, CHICAGO, 1893. 


Excellent quality of tone, light and elastic touch, good repetition, first-class 
workmanship and materials. 


Overstrung Uprights : “ Cottage,” “Boudoir,” “Concert” Styles 
Overstrung “Mignon,” “Parlour,” and “Concert” Grands. 


THE “NEUMANN” COTTAGE PIANOS from 45 GUINEAS. 
All Instruments Warranted. 


CASH DISCOUNT OR EASY: PAYMENT SYSTEM. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Terms Post Free on Application. 


Pianos Tuned in London and Suburbs by yearly contract or 
otherwise. 


ONLY 


Instruments renovated at moderate cost or allowed for on the 
purchase of new ones. Estimates sent on application. 


COMPETENT TUNERS EMPLOYED. 


Pianos let out on Hire. 





AUGENER & CO. ROBERT COCKS & CO. 
6, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, London, W 
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Notte, PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a2 mains). s. @. 


BACH, J. S. Siciliano from the 4th Sonata, for 
Violin and Pianoforte, — and fingered 


by Eric Kuhlstrom, C. I— 
BENNETT, W. STERNDALE. Rondeau a Ia 
‘ Polonaise. C. wo 4 


HANDEL, G. F. Largo. Aria, *Ombra mai fu,” 
arranged by Eric Kuhlstrom. C. Se 

—— Thesame. Easy arrangement by E. Pauer. C. 

THUMER, 'O. New School of Studies: a Col- 
lection of Progressive Studies in all styles, from 
the most elementary up to concert standard; 
selected, edited, and fingered. C. :— 

65055 Book Vé. Lower Intermediate Grade, Series I. 
(20 Studies by Heller, Czerny, Duvernoy, Kalk- 
brenner, Burgmiiller, Laubach, Bertini, A. 
Schmitt, Berens, Loeschhorn, and E. Pauer), net 1 — 


mw 
| 


ORGAN. 
LEMARE, EDWIN H. Cecilia. A series of trans- 
criptions :— 
No. 8 A. Strelezki. Nocturnoina .., wt 3 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


11311d@ ARIOSTI, ATTILIO. Six Sonatas (Sei Lezioni) for 


Viola d’amore, transcribed by G, Saint-George. 
No.4, inD ... .. Met I— 


HANDEL, Largo. Aria, “Ombra_ mai fu,” ar- 


ranged by R. Hofmann 2 6 
7547 RIES, FERD, Three Sonatinas (Emile Thomas) net x 6 
INSTRUMENTAL. 

HANDEL, Largo. Aria, ‘‘Ombra mai fu,” ar- 
for 2 Violins and Piano by R. Hofmann ... w 3 

HEIM, ERNST. Arena. A Collection of Duets for 

2 Violins, arranged in progressive order, carefully 

marked and annotated :— 

118r0s Book X. Concert Duets by Spohr ... oo. Met z 6 


VOCAL MUSIC. 

8888 HORROCKS,A. E. Six Action Songs, The words 
by May Gillington. In Staff and Tonic Sol-fa 
Notation Poss we =r net = 6 

8941 MACKENZIE, A. C " ‘Three of " Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets (“When in Disgrace,” ‘‘The Forward 
Violet,” ‘‘ Shall 1 Compare Thee”). Op. so. 4to. 


net 2— 
BOOK ON MUSIC. . 


10103 PETERSON, FRANKLIN, Catechism of Music. 
Cr, 8vo, Second Edition ... as = =>ohet 2 — 





AUGENER & Co., 199, Regent Street, London, W. 


Principal Deptt of Foreign and phary erry Bocsinees 





Branches at 6, NEw BuRLinGTON STREET, W., 
and 22, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener 
& Co., and to be crossed ‘‘ Union Bank of London, Limited.” 


Telegraphic Address-AUGENER, LONDON. 





The following Works have been acquired in the Sale of 
MESSRS. STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, PITT &' 
HATZFELD, Lrp., ' 
By Messrs; AUGENER & CO, and ROBERT COCKS & CO. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. & @ 
ASHTON, ALGERNON. Op. 7, Three sarees erates pig ast 
Sarabande, Fandango) : 4—- 
FANING, EATON. ‘Psyche, one 6. me om 3- 
PARRY, C. H. H. To Cora. Sonata No 2. ow oO 
STOJOWSKI, SIGISMOND. Op, 10. . Deux Orientals. 
1. Romance. 2. Caprice ... ‘ ae each net 2 — 


—— Op. 12. Danses humoresques. 1. Polonaise. 2. Valse. 2. 
een 4 migaactenas 5. Aegan 6. Cosaque fan- 


tastique .. eos sus each net 2 — 
ORCHESTRA. 
STOJOWSKI, eee, on 9 Suite en mi-bémol— 
Full score si wa ove pee .. =6oMet 4 
Orchestral parts oe °° ove ove wo. net 10 — 
VOCAL. 
FANING, EATON. Marguerite’s Song 3 
GOUNOD, CHARLES. Peace Eternal. Inc, b, and E ‘flat, each net 2 — 
— Night and Morning, Part-song for mixed voices.. 8vo, net — 2 


AUGENER & CO. and ROBERT COCKS & CO., 
199, Regent Street ; and 6, New Burlington Street, London, W. 





P AUL WACHS’ 


NEW PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS. 
Au Printemps. Valse. 
Danse des Marionettes. 
Le Pas des Vestales. Marche élégante. 
Les Fileuses. Valse de Salon, 
Ninon. Gavotte. 
Valse Parisienne. 
Price 5s. each. 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street ; 6, New Burlington Street, W. ; 
and 22, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 





ANIEL VAN GOENS’ 


NEW COMPOSITIONS FOR VIOLONCELLO (OR 
VIOLIN) AND PIANOFORTE. 


s. da. 
L'Invovation. Op, 36... oe ee are ove as wa 
Marine. Op, 39, No. 1 +“ ove vee toe ese ove wo Om 
Menuet. Op. 39, No. 2 ass we ts ove owe 6 — 


“The Menuet is particularly ne and attractive. The composer arrests 
attention from the very start, and by all kinds of dainty devices knows how 
to maintain it to the very end. The writing for the ’cello shows practical 
knowledge of the finger-board ; and it is not only competent but comfort- 
able.” —7'he Monthly Musical Record, May, 1901. 


AUGENER & CO., London : 
199, Regent Street, W.; 6, New Burlington Street, W. ; 
and 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 
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